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SEPTEMBER, 1887. 


THE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


THE political dogmatism which asserts that suffrage is a 
natural right, and that government rests upon consent, has 
naturally led to a vigorous demand for the enfranchisement of 
woman. Ifthe premises are granted the argument is conclusive. 
If voting is a natural right, then everybody has the same right 
to vote that he has to exist, and the disfranchisement of women, 
minors, aliens, paupers, and polygamists is indefensible tyranny. 
If government rests upon the consent of the governed, then all 
who are governed are entitled to express their assent or dissent, 
by the ballot, upon questions affecting liberty, property, or life. 

But if suffrage is a privilege conferred from considerations 
of expediency, and if government rests primarily and ultimately 
upon force, then there is a rational and satisfactory explanation 
of the universal exclusion by all nations of women, children, 
and other dependent classes from participation in legislation and 
politics. It is not a question of intelligence or morals. There 
are infants of twenty years who could vote more wisely and 
with greater advantage to the state than many registered elect- 
ors of half a century. Multitudes of educated and patriotic 
women could be more safely intrusted with the ballot than the 
bloody thugs, repeaters, and assassins who have for a generation 


made elections in the South, and in Baltimore, Chicago, Cincin- 
1 
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nati, New York, and other great cities, shameless and brutal 
parodies, and have built intolerable despotisms upon the ruins 
of public liberty. 

But the supreme crisis in the life of the state comes when 
its laws are violated and its energies assailed by combinations 
too formidable to be overcome by pacific agencies. Then only 
the final appeal to force remains; the beak, the talon, and the 
thunderbolt, which are the emblems of national authority. And 
thus the state has always confided the control and direction of 
its powers to those who can enforce its decrees. The most pas- 
sionate pleader for female suffrage has never affirmed that women 
would make valuable judges, public executioners, guards, jailers, 
policemen, militia, or regular soldiers. The contention is that 
they should be permitted to enact laws and formulate policies, 
whose enforcement, if resisted, should be left entirely to the other 
sex, against whose judgment they may have been decided at the 
polls. 

The dogma that suffrage is a natural right has no support 
either in reason or experience. Suffrage is a privilege, condi- 
tioned upon age, sex, birth, property, or intelligence, conferred 
by the state upon such citizens as are considered most likely to 
aid in the accomplishment of the fundamental objects for which 
government is established: the diffusion of civil rights and 
political equality, with efficient and vigorous guarantees for the 
protection of life, the security of property, and the preservation 
of personal liberty. The decision is necessarily arbitrary, and 
not susceptible of accurate definition. It expresses the ulti- 
mate judgment, and reflects the final convictions of the state 
as a political entity, upon the essential conditions of its own 
existence. 

Thomas Jefferson, the father of modern democracy, bor- 
rowed his ideas of the social contract from Rousseau and the 
French philosophers, who believed that the state of nature was 
the ideal condition of man, and that numbers would ultimately 
prevail against intelligence, duty, and justice. His dreamy im- 
agination was captivated by their vague phrases and imperfect 
generalizations. He had no conception of the moral forces which 
give a nation strength, duration, and grandeur. He failed to 
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THE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT. 3 


comprehend the supreme obligation of law as the bond which 
unites society, superior to the will of individuals and the dis- 
content of minorities, capable of executing its statutes, repressing 
injustice, and preserving its autonomy. The rule of action for 
states, as for men, is obedience to law. The doctrine that just 
governments derive their powers from the consent of the 
governed, in the Jeffersonian phraseology, is an imperfect state- 
ment of fact. It is the truth, but not the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth. In the last analysis all governments, the just 
and the unjust, rest, not upon consent, but upon force. So long 
as individuals submit to the laws, and minorities consent to the 
decision of majorities, so long government rests upon consent, 
but no longer. If the citizen violates no edict or ordinance he 
consents to be governed; but if he commits murder, or refuses 
to pay taxes, behind the law stands the sheriff, the posse, the 
militia, the army and navy of the United States. 

The South, in 1861, endeavored to act upon the theory that 
government rests upon the consent of the governed. Dissatisfied 
with the lawful expression of the will of the majority at the 
polls, they refused to consent to the administration of the 
government by the Republican party under the presidency of 
Abraham Lincoln. They were logical, but the reverberating 
thunder of the guns of Grant at Donelson, Vicksburg, and Ap- 
pomattox refuted their fatal syllogism, and the Proclamation of 
Emancipation disposed of the fallacious rhetoric of the composer 
of the Declaration of Independence. Had this government rested 
upon the consent of the governed, slavery would not have been 
abolished, nor would the eleven seceded States have returned to 
the Union. Like the kingdom of heaven, the Union suffered 
violence, and the violent took it by force. No Confederate 
leader has ever admitted that slavery was wrong, or that the 
Calhoun interpretation of the Constitution was incorrect. The 
most penitent of the prodigal sons appeases his conscience by the 
guarded admission that “ the South accepts in good faith the re- 
sults of the war.” 

Politics is the metaphysics of force. The rule of the majority 
is still the rule of the strongest. But modern society has agreed 
to determine the question of supremacy by counting instead of 
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by fighting. Mathematics has been substituted for muscle; 
computation for war. We count yea on one side and nay on 
the other, and call it suffrage. But the same principle underlies 
the ballot-box and the battle-field. The appeal from the ballot to 
the bullet remains. The North had much greater reason to be 
dissatisfied with the election of Cleveland in 1884 than the South 
with that of Lincoln in 1860. There were more imminent 
dangers of bloodshed and civil war in the disputed election of 
1876 than have ever been disclosed. The principal actors in 
that tragedy have been silent, and its secret history has never 
been written. Had the seat of government been in New York 
instead of Washington, and a izss resolute Executive than Grant 
been commander-in-chief, the final verdict of the Electoral Com- 
mission might not have been recorded. 

In considering the wisdom or expediency of enlarging the 
voting classes in this country by compelling all the States per- 
emptorily to confer suffrage upon all women, under penalty of 
forfeiting representation in Congress and the Electoral College, 
as is proposed by the champions of the sixteenth amendment 
to the Constitution, it is not necessary to affirm nor to imply 
that woman is incompetent or disqualified for the ballot by 
reason of moral or intellectual infirmity. The intellect of woman 
may be weaker or stronger than that of man, but it is not the 
same. It may be higher or lower, but it is essentially different. 
There have been women with masculine traits, as there have 
been men with feminine characteristics, but between the mental 
functions and activities of the sexes there is a great gulf fixed, 
bridged only by the sentiments, the emotions, and the passions. 
In her own dominion woman is invincible, but if she abdicates, 
and invites competition with man upon equal terms, in his 
province, she always has been, and always will be, vanquished. 
It is impossible to conceive of a female Blackstone, Webster, 
Napoleon, Shakespeare, Gladstone, or Bacon. Many women 
may have been greater and wiser than these, but none have 
been able to do the work that these have performed. Women 
have made no important contribution to any of those great sub- 
jects of thought with which the science and practice of govern- 
ment are concerned: finance, diplomacy, international law, the 
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tariff, war, the regulation of commerce, internal improvements. 
Opportunity and capacity have not been wanting, but inclination 
and disposition have been absent. 

It cannot be claimed that the faculties of woman are under 
duress, for the tendency from subordination to equality has been 
irresistible, and her emancipation has long been complete. The 
fatalities of sex and the obstacles of temperament are the only 
obstructions to her unrestrained competition with man in every 
field of physical or mental action. Christianity, co-operating 
with the spirit of the age, has abolished injustice, and removed 
the degrading servitudes imposed upon her by the ignorance and 
prejudice of mankind. She can practice law or medicine, preach 
the gospel, engage in the pursuits of commerce and business, 
participate in politics, write books, edit newspapers, paint pict- 
ures, carve statues, build railroads, cultivate the soil, toil in the 
field, the quarry, and the mine if she will The world is hos- 
pitable to her thoughts and to her labors. 

The question of suffrage belongs, under the Constitution, 
exclusively to the States. Congress has no power to confer 
or limit suffrage except in the Territories and the District of 
Columbia. Each State now has the right to grant full suffrage 
to women whenever a majority of its electors desire. No amend- 
ment to the Constitution is necessary, nor could it have any 
other effect except to force the enfranchisement of women upon 
reluctant States that are not prepared for it, and do not wish for 
it, under the penalty of a reduction of representation in Congress 
and the Electoral College. Why the proponents of equal suf- 
frage appeal to Congress, rather than to the State legislatures, 
by whom alone the appeal can be made effectual, is not clearly 
perceptible. Their reply to this interrogation is that woman has 
as much right to the ballot as the negro. Nothing could be 
more irrational than this pretext. The fifteenth amendment was 
as much a war measure as the draft, or the legal tender act. The 
negro was enfranchised by the States and not by Congress. The 
alternative made the process compulsory for obvious reasons ; 
but those who pretend that there is any similarity between the 
present condition of American women and the status of the 
freedmen at the close of the war are either ignorant or insincere. 
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The abolition of slavery by the thirteenth amendment, in 
1865, was apparently unaccompanied by any purpose to interfere 
with the control of suffrage by the States. The congressional 
debates disclose no such intention. This amendment was the 
ratification, by the people, of the Emancipation Proclamations of 
September 22, 1862, and January 1, 1863. The enfranchisement 
of the freedmen was not then contemplated. The idea was re- 
pugnant even to the radical element in the dominant party, which 
had been rendered homogeneous by the destruction of slavery. 
But the intelligent and wealthy classes in the South, who had 
exclusively held the political power of that section till the close 
of the rebellion, were reluctant to surrender their prerogatives, 
and it soon became obvious that the rights of the negro were not 
to be adequately protected in the conquered States. It was also 
evident that thé liberation of the slaves would increase the 
political power of the South unless the negroes were made 
citizens and voters. These convictions led to the adoption of 
the fourteenth amendment in 1868, and the fifteenth amendment 
in 1870, which, with the Reconstruction Act of March 2, 1867, 
coerced the seceding States into negro suffrage as a condition 
precedent for their restoration to the Union. The thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments to the Constitution were 
incident to the war. Their advocates were consistent and logi- 
“al. But there is no logic in politics except the logic of events, 
and, judging by events, it must be admitted that thus far the 
experiment of negro suffrage in the South under the constitu- 
tional amendments has been an absolute and unqualified failure. 
None of the anticipations of its promoters have been realized. 
This declaration does not imply that the negro is not competent 
to vote, nor that he should not vote. But the South, having 
obtained thirty-eight additional members of the lower House of 
Congress, and an equal increment in the Electoral College, by the 
operation of the fourteenth amendment, has practically nullified 
the fifteenth amendment, and neither educates the negro nor per- 
mits him to vote. Political power in that part of the republic is 
as exclusively in the hands of the whites as it was in 1860, and 
the indications are that it will so continue for an indefinite 
period in the future.’ The national authority has been ex- 
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hausted, and nothing remains but the final appeal to the national 
conscience. So formidable has the danger become, that the 
most active champions of equal suffrage for women are also the 
most ardent supporters of the recent measures for national aid to 
common schools, whose avowed purpose is the education of the 
colored voters of the South, at the expense of the public treasury, 
upon the ground that their ignorance is an instant and constant 
menace to constitutional government and civil liberty. Under 
their cogent appeals the Senate of the United States passed a bill 
appropriating seventy-seven million dollars for this purpose, and 
there is little doubt that it would have passed the House of 
Representatives had it not been for the obstructive parliamentary 
tactics of its enemies in both political parties. 

By the statistics of the tenth census, we are informed 
that the colored males in the United States above the age of 
twenty-one, who were unable to write, numbered 1,022,151, or 
68,4; per cent. of the entire class.) The white males similarly 
disqualified were 886,659, or 7,4; per cent. of the voting popula- 
tion. It is anappalling reflection that, in a government theoreti- 
cally based upon intelligent citizenship, such an enormous pro- 
portion of the electors are destitute of the rudiments of educa- 
tion. The adoption of the proposed sixteenth amendment would 
add to this stupendous mass of illiteracy, colored females 
1,125,749, or 77,5; per cent. of those who would be enfranchised, 
and white females 1,169,804, being 11 per cent. of those who 
would be entitled to the ballot; a grand total of nearly twenty- 
three hundred thousand illiterate and disqualified electors, in 
addition to the existing millions whose condition is a confessed 
menace to the perpetuity and stability of free popular govern- 
ment. Those, therefore, who contend that there should be a six- 
teenth amendment because there was a fifteenth, and that all 
women should be allowed to vote because the liberated slaves 
were enfranchised, are not felicitous in their argument. 

Suffrage, under our political system, has been extended to 
the extreme limit consistent with national safety. We have 
reached the danger line. It is too late to cure the evils and cor- 
rect the mistakes of the past. They are irremediable and irrep- 
arable. The cowards and the demagogues of all political par- 
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ties have been emulous in obsequious subserviency to the most 
dangerous and destructive elements in our civilization. The 
total number of immigrants from foreign countries for the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1887, at the six principal ports of the 
United States, was 483,116. The arrivals not reported would 
swell this number to more than five hundred thousand, or nearly 
fourteen hundred for every day in the year. This exceeded the 
arrivals of the preceding year more than forty per cent. Many 
of these were unskilled laborers, imported by corporations, to 
destroy the intelligent industry of American artisans by their 
degraded competition. Myriads, like the Poles, Finns, Italians, 
and Hungarians in the mines of Colorado, Ohio, and Pennsy!l- 
vania, are only restrained by armed force from arson and massacre. 
Paupers, criminals, fugitives, malcontents, outlaws, connecting 
links between the savage and the beast, the feculence of decaying 
nations, the sediment and exuvie of humanity, are discharged 
like sewage upon the continent. The emissaries of anarchy, 
the re-enforcements for the brutal army of ruin, whose war-cry 
is the destruction of organized government and social order, 
whose weapons are the torch and the bomb, are weleomed upon 
the strand with tumultuous waving of the star-spangled ban- 
ner, with perpetual Fourth of July, with continuous “ Yankee 
Doodle” and “ Hail Columbia, Happy Land,” with the tender of 
the ballot and a quarter section of the public domain, before 
they can speak the language, or distinguish the difference be- 
tween the Constitution of the United States and the Proverbs of 
Solomon. 

By the close of the present century, and perhaps earlier, 
there will not be an acre of the public domain upon which corn 
and wheat can be raised without irrigation, subject to preemp- 
tion or homestead entry within the present limits of the United 
States. Real estate will increase enormously in value. Our sur- 
plus population, no longer having the fertile area of free land 
over which to diffuse itself, will accumulate in cities. The rich 
will become richer and the poor will become poorer. The mid- 
dle class will gradually disappear, as the struggle for existence 
becomes fierce and relentless. A dim consciousness of impend- 
ing peril has already penetrated the public mind, and in obedi- 
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ence to its admonitions the Chinese have been excluded with 
barbarous rigor, in violation of treaties, and notwithstanding 
the sonorous manifesto of 1868, that “‘expatriation is a natural 
and inherent right of all people,” and that any declaration, in- 
struction, opinion, order, or decision of any officer of the govern- 
ment which denies, restricts, impairs, or questions this right, 
is “inconsistent with the principles of this government.” In 
obedience to the same impulse the acquisition of real estate by 
aliens has been rigidly limited by act of Congress. The demand 
for further legislation in the same direction is imperative, and 
cannot be disregarded. The sophistication of the national suf- 
frage by the unrestrained admission to citizenship of assisted 
paupers, fugitive felons, and the avowed enemies of the social 
contract, must cease. Our capacity for assimilation is exhausted. 
More than one million skilled and unskilled laborers are now 
unemployed, or employed at wages inadequate for the support 
of themselves and their families. Trade and industry are men- 
aced by unlawful combinations that resort to the destruction of 
life and property to accomplish their designs, and the hour is 
approaching when the active coalition of the conservative forces 
of the country will be necessary to prevent destructive organic 
changes in our social and political system. The constant in- 
fusion of fresh blood is essential to national health, but there is 
no blood poison so fatal as adulteration of race. We are no 
longer homogeneous. Unity of purpose and interest does not 
exist. The hordes of socialism and anarchy are openly organized 
under the red flag, drilled and armed, inflamed by incendiary 
appeals, denouncing property as robbery, and openly declaring 
war against all social institutions. The atrocious murder of 
policemen in Chicago found its apologists, and so feeble was the 
force of public opinion that at the next municipal election it re- 
quired the co-operation of both political parties to prevent the 
capture of the city government by these execrable malefactors, 
whose insolent challenge should have been met by the bayonet 
and the gallows. And so strong is the sympathy among the 
hitherto unsuspected classes that it is doubtful whether the 
felons who were convicted by a courageous jury do not escape 
the penalty of their boasted crimes, through the intrigues of 
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pusillanimous politicians, or the inevitable conservatism of an 
elective judiciary. 

To these portentous perils the advocates of the sixteenth 
amendment would add the unknown element of unrestricted 
female suffrage, with the certain, but unknown, elements of igno- 
rance, degradation, inexperience, and corruptibility that would 
accompany the experiment. The reply to this suggestion is that 
the vote of women would purify politics and constitute a safe- 
guard against the evils which all admit and deplore. 

But this theory that all women, or a majority of them, would 
always vote for the purification of politics and society, has been 
practically tested in Utah. The legislature of that Territory 
gave women the ballot. The efforts of Congress to elevate 
women by the extirpation of the crime of polygamy have been 
strenuously resisted by the Mormons. The revolting practice 
destroyed the purity, delicacy, and refinement of woman, the 
sacredness of sex, the sanctions of society. For the family it 
substituted the herd ; for the home it substituted thesty. Here, 
if ever, was the place and the time for the instincts of woman to 
exhibit their highest and noblest activity. But either from 
choice or by compulsion, instead of co-operating with the law 
they thwarted and baffled it by ‘their votes at every election. 
The women of Utah became the strong tower of defense of polyg- 
amy at the polls. They voted for their continued degradation 
and for the corruption of society, so that Congress was com- 
pelled at its last session, by the twentieth section of the Anti-polyg- 
amy Act, todisfranchise them absolutely, and to annul the terri- 
torial enactments providing for the registration and voting of 
females. 

The silence of the champions of the sixteenth amendment 
concerning this act of congressional tyranny is like the stillness 
of the sepulchre. Possibly it has escaped their attention. But 
if voting be a natural right, then the women of Utah have suf- 
fered redoubled injustice, for they have been deprived by 
national authority of a prerogative conferred both by nature and 
by law. If just government rests upon the consent of the 
governed, then the Edmunds statute is the quintessence of con- 
centrated despotism. If woman suffrage be the panacea that is 
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to cure the ills of society and purify politics, the intervention of 
Congress was superfluous, and polygamy should have perished 
in the house of its friends. The truth is, that good women are 
better than the best men, and bad women are worse than the 
worst men, but in politics the virtues of women would do more 
harm than their vices. The strongest evidence of their capacity 
for suffrage is the admitted fact that they do not want it. No 
one doubts that whenever women desire to vote, the ballot will 
be given to them. The insurmountable obstacle to the sixteenth 
amendment will be found, not in the hostility of men, but in the 
indifference and aversion of women. There is not a State, 
county, nor township in the United States in which the proposi- 
tion, if submitted to the decision of the wives, mothers, and 
daughters resident therein, would not be rejected by an un- 
mistakable majority. 

The agitation is not new. Nearly a century ago the French 
metaphysician Condorcet published his celebrated plea for the 
enfranchisement of woman. A little later New Jersey tried the 
experiment for several years, and then abandoned it, with the 
concurrence of both sexes. The first National Woman’s Rights 
Convention was held in 1850, and for more than twenty years 
Congress has been annually petitioned upon the subject of 
woman suffrage. The question has been respectfully treated, 
and its advocates have been accorded courteous consideration. 
In many States qualified suffrage has been granted to women in 
school and municipal affairs, with interesting and significant 
results. The statistics in Massachusetts are most minute and 
accessible. The national movement began there, and the agita- 
tion has been most vigorous and persistent. Its ablest ora- 
tors have not ceased for nearly half a century to assure the 
women of that commonwealth that they were in bondage, 
and that the ballot would make them free. Frequent con- 
ventions have been held, bureaus established, newspapers ably 
edited, to organize and direct public opinion. The opponents of 
the measure have been held up to scorn and derision, as cow- 
ards who were afraid to allow women to vote. Those who have 
ventured upon the right of private judgment have been de- 
nounced as intellectual felons, punishable by outlawry. Pro- 
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fessional agitators, male and female, have devoted long lives and 
respectable talents to the presentation of the arguments in favor 
of equal suffrage, to committees of the legislature and to the 
people. And they would not for a while, but afterward, like 
the unjust judge, they said within themselves: “ Because this 
widow troubleth us we will avenge her, lest by her continued 
coming she weary us.” So in 1879 the School Suffrage Bill was 
passed. It was hailed by the suffragists as the dawn of a new 
era for woman. Hope elevated and joy brightened the crests of 
the reformers. It was not doubted that the unshackled and lib- 
erated women of the Bay State would flock to the polling-places 
like doves to their windows. But it resembled the acoustic ex- 
periment, when the philosophers declared that if all the inhabi- 
tants of the earth would shout simultaneously they could attract 
the attention of the man inthe moon. The arrangements were 
made, and when the moment arrived everybody was so anxious 
to hear the tremendous uproar that nobody shouted except an 
old deaf woman in Pekin; and thus, instead of an unprece- 
dented din, there was an unusual and embarrassing silence. 

The women of Massachusetts have betrayed an insens’ vility 
and indifference to their enfranchisement which is shocking to 
the philanthropist and discouraging to the patriot. There are 
847 cities and towns in the State. In 170 of these, from 1879 to 
1886 not one woman has ever registered, or voted. In 200, or 
more than one-half, no woman has ever voted, though in 80 of 
these a few have occasionally registered. By the State Census 
of 1885 there were 442,616 male voters and 486,310 female 
votera, and of these, in 1886, there were 4,219 who registered and 
1911 who voted, or less than 50 per cent. of those who regis- 
tered, and 1 in 254 of those who were eligible. The popula 
tion in the interval from 1880 to 1885 increased nearly 200,000, 
while the female vote increased 284, In New Hampshire 
women have been eligible to office and authorized to vote in 
school district affairs since 1879, The same apathy has pre- 
vailed in the Granite State, In Concord, where there are 8,000 
fe aale voters, since the novelty of the first meeting not 25 have 
attended, The experiment has had the same result in Vermont 
and elsewhere, The collapse has been complete, Like the seed 
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which fell in stony places, where they had not much earth, 
these ideas have sprung up, but when the sun came up they 
were scorched, and because they had not root they withered 
away. It is another case of leading the horse to water. It 
shows the futility of attempting to manufacture reforms, hoping 
that they will be called for. In explanation of these embar- 
rassing statistics the champions of the sixteenth amendment 
affirm that school and municipal affairs are too paltry and trivial 
to attract the attention of women, but if they are allowed to vote 
for the President, and for members of the Legislature and of Con- 
gress, their response will be immediate and universal. There is 
a slight discrepancy between this depreciation of school and 
municipal suffrage, and the exulting acclaim with which their 
enactment was hailed. Half a loaf is popularly supposed to be 
better than no bread, but partial suffrage is worse than none. 
If the women of Massachusetts had been active and zealous 
in the exercise of school suffrage when the opportunity was 
afforded them, it would have been a powerful, an unanswerable, 
argument in favor of their advancement to absolute equality 
with men in the obligations and responsibilities of American 
citizenship. “Thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things: enter thou into the joy of 
thy lord!” 

Social and political institutions are a growth and develop- 
ment to meet the requirements of some antecedent and pre-ex- 
isting aspirations of the human soul. Whenever woman wants 
the ballot and society needs her enfranchisement, then the six- 
teenth amendment will be adopted. Till then they labor in vain 
that build it. There is no legislation that can annul the ordi- 
nauces of nature, or abrogate the statutes of the Almighty. 


Joun JAMES INGALLS, 








IS CANADA MISGOVERNED? 


Ir is sincerely to be hoped that the readers of the Forum 
have not taken as serious the hysterical attack upon the Cana- 
dian Government and Canadian institutions which appeared in 
the July number, from the pen of Mr. David A. Poe. We are 
not unfamiliar with that style of criticism in Canada. Having 
just emerged from the turmoil of a general election, we may be 
said to be at this moment specially familiar with it. But that 
statements which have been again and again refuted should be 
used to prejudice the country in the minds of the educated peo- 
ple of the United States, was somewhat of a surprise. Citizens 
of the United States are not specially interested in the party 
controversies of Canada, and if, in the present paper, these are 
referred to, the importance of some reply being made to Mr. 
Poe’s attack must be accepted as my apology. 

It is charged against the Canadian Government that since the 
union of the provinces its policy has been one of bribery through 
the medium of public works; that it has, as a consequence, 
largely increased the public expenditure and the public debt, 
and that it has thus imposed upon the people heavy burdens for 
practically unremunerative investments. The construction of 
the Intercolonial and Pacific Railways and the enlargement of 
the Welland and St. Lawrence Canals are given as illustrations 
of this policy. They are referred to, sneeringly, as “those in- 
vestments in patriotism which were such an important part of 
the terms of confederation.” The people of Canada have no 
objection to their public works being described as “investments 
in patriotism ;” they have been undertaken for the development 
of the country ; they have resulted in its development, and have 
thus been the outcome of the best form of patriotism. Without 
them a united Canada would have been an impossible achieve- 
ment. They are not, or rather, they were not, in their inception, 
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questions of party controversy, both the great political parties 
being responsible for them. The Intercolonial Railway was re- 
garded as a work of importance before confederation was se- 
riously talked of as an event of the very near future. The public 
men of the old provinces of Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia, some years before confederation, and acting under impe- 
rial guidance, had arranged terms for the construction of this 
railway as an imperative condition of their existence as independ- 
ent communities owing allegiance to the British crown. Under 
the arrangement then made, Canada was to assume five-twelfths, 
and New Brunswick and Nova Scotia jointly seven-twelfths, of 
the cost of the railway, and the imperial government was to 
guarantee, and subsequently did guarantee, the colonial securities 
issued for its construction. When the conference which settled 
the terms of confederation met at Quebec, that was the position 
of this enterprise. It was, therefore, a most natural arrangement 
that the provinces united should undertake, as the condition of 
union, an enterprise which it had already been agreed should be 
conducted by them separately, but at their joint expense. That 
is, in brief, the history of the Intercolonial Railway, and it is 
difficult to see in what way its construction under the circum- 
stances can justify the attack made upon it by Mr. Poe. 

The enlargement of the canals requires no defense with intelli- 
gent American readers. Long before the union of the provinces 
was dreamed of, as a practical question ; long before even the old 
union of Upper and Lower Canada was accomplished, these 
canals were undertaken asa great commercial necessity. Canada 
possesses in the St. Lawrence River one of the most magnificent 
means of inland water communication in the world. The Niagara 
Falls and River, connecting lakes Erie and Ontario, the Cedars, 
the Longue Sault, and the Lachine rapids on the St. Lawrence, 
presented physical impediments to the use of our inland waters 
as a great commercial highway; and these had to be overcome 
by the construction of canals. To undertake this work may be 
sneered at as an “investment in patriotism,” but the business 
community on both sides of the line will recognize it as a most 
wise investment. The canals, as originally constructed, soon 
proved to be unequal to the requirements of the trade. Some of 
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them were enlarged nearly forty years ago; but that enlargement 
soon proved insufficient, so rapid has been the progress of the 
country watered by the great lakes. When confederation took 
place, it was made a part of the compact that a further enlarge. 
ment should be made as soon as the condition of the finances would 
permit, The enlargement of the Lachine Canal, and the building 
of magnificent basins at ita mouth, at the port of Montreal, was 
the firat work undertaken in fulfillment of this agreement, The 
enlargement of the Welland Canal followed, being commenced 
and carried on under Mr, Mackenzie's administration, the only 
reform administration that has held power since confederation, 
He proposed to deepen the locks to twelve feet on the miter-sills: 
but with a wise prevision he so carried on the work that, should 
the requirements of trade demand it, an additional two feet of 
water could be obtained by building up the walls of the locks, 
It has been found necessary already to make this addition, and 
the further enlargement is now approaching completion, The 
same depth of water is required for the St. Lawrence canals, and 
at this moment the commercial organizations of the great cities 
are urging this work upon the government. 

This great work, carried on by the Government of Canada, 
simply in the interest of the commerce and carrying trade of the 
Dominion, is denounced as an “investment in patriotism,” and 


the cost of the work is described as money spent “ most unprofit- 


ably.” The American people have not so regarded it. In the 
negotiations which resulted in the Washington treaty, the use of 
these canals by citizens of the United States on the same terms as 
by those of Canada was considered sufficiently important to be 
embodied as one of the stipulations of the treaty. When the late 
Honorable George Brown went to Washington in 1874, and, 
with Sir Edward Thornton, then British Minister, entered into 
negotiations with the United States Government for a treaty of 
reciprocal trade, the possession of these canals by Canada was 
regarded as sufficiently important to justify their becoming an 
important factor in the negotiations, and their enlargement by 
the year 1880 was one of the stipulations agreed upon. As great 
interprovincial, as well as in a sense international, works, they 
could only be undertaken by the Government of Canada; and 
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that they have been so far carried to completion is an achieve- 
ment of which any people may well be proud. 

The last of these “investments in patriotism” upon which 
Mr. Poe is pleased to bestow his sneer is the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, But that work was a necessity of the position of 
Canada as a practically independent community upon this North 
American continent. The hope of the statesmen of Canada who 
brought about the union of the provinces in 1867 was a united 
British America, That was not the hope of one party in the 
state, but, with very few exceptions, of both partica, One of the 
moat eloquent of the defenders of the union; one of the most 
earnest of the advocates for ita extension from ocean to ocean, 
was the late George Brown, at the time the leader of the Liberal 
party in Canada, The acquisition of the great northwest Terri- 
tories, extending from Lake Superior to the eastern slope of the 


Rocky Mountains, was accomplished by the direct action, it is 
true, of the Conservative party, but with the acquiescence and in 
accordance with the policy of the Liberal party. And the addi- 
tion of British Columbia, giving to the confederacy a Pacific as 


well as an Atlantic seaboard, was a matter of tremendous conse- 
quence for the future of the Dominion. To secure that addition 
the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway was a neces- 
sity. In this age of railway development, when, in fact, the 
railway has taken the place of the old coach road, a continued 
political connection between the portions of the Dominion so 
far removed from each other would have been impossible with- 
out railway communication, and the commercial intercourse 
which follows in its wake. 

The union of British Columbia with Canada was regarded by 
all parties as essential both for imperial and Canadian interests. 
The difference of opinion arose, not so much upon the value of 
railway communication, as upon the condition that the railway 
should be commenced at once, and completed within ten years. 
But it was felt that there should be a limit which would insure 
the prompt commencement and the honest and constant prosecu- 
tion of the work to completion. The British Columbia delegates 
who negotiated the terms of union accepted the time-limit in that 
sense. Upon one point, however, there was practically no differ- 
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ence of opinion, namely, that the road should be built by a com- 
pany, aided by such subsidies in ]and and money as might be 
necessary to secure its construction. A resolution to that effect 
was passed unanimously by Parliament, after the opposition had 
been defeated in an effort to induce the House of Commons to 
insert the words “and not otherwise.” The first company formed, 
under the presidency of the late Sir Hugh Allan, failed to raise 
the necessary money and had to surrender its contract. During 
the five years that the reform government of Mr. Mackenzie was 
in office, there was a standing offer upon the statute-book to any 
company to undertake the work upon terms which have been 
considered by many persons as more liberal than those given to 
the company which actually completed the railway. But the 
offer found no takers. Mr. Mackenzie, in the meantime, prose- 
cuted surveys at great cost, and let contracts for the construction 
of portions of the line as a government work. On the return of 
Sir John A. Macdonald to office, he renewed his efforts to in- 
duce capitalists to undertake the work, and in 1880 was fortunate 
enough to make the contract which has secured the completion 
of the railway in the incredibly short space of five years; within 
three years of the ten years’ limit in the terms of union with 
British Columbia, and five years before the time fixed by the 
terms of the eontract with the company. 

But we are told that all this has involved an enormous 
increase of public debt and of public expenditure. I would not 
ignore in any way that important fact. The question which is 
really important, however, is this, Has the increased expenditure 
brought an adequate return to the people? The results of in- 
vestments in public works must not be estimated solely by the 
return in money which they bring to the treasury. Take, as an 
illustration, the action of the people of the State of New York in 
resolving to make free from tolls the Erie Canal. The cold bal- 
ance-sheet of revenue and expenditure will, as a result of this 
action, show a balance on the wrong side, and economists like 
Mr. Poe will denounce the expenditure as, though perhaps “ an 
investment in patriotism,” a “most unprofitable” spending of 
money. But the merchants and business men who realize that, 
after all, the people pay all charges upon transportation, and that 
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the freeing of that transportation from such charges is the best 
form of economy, will only smile at his simplicity, and go on in 
their career of commercial development. It is thus with these 
“investments in patriotism” in Canada. As a result of railway 
development, consequent largely upon the spirited policy of the 
Government of Canada in aiding railway construction, the passen- 
gers and freight carried on Canadian railways during the past 
year, measured by the charges which prevailed ten years ago, 
show a saving about equal to the entire interest upon the public 
debt of the country. 

Now what is the amount of the public debt? Mr. Poe states 
it thus: 

‘** The gross debt of Canada in 1868 was ninety-four millions of dollars ; it 
has increased until it now amounts to about two hundred and ninety millions. 
The yearly expenditure has risen from thirteen millions in 1863 to thirty-nine 
millions in 1886. In 1867 the total population was 3,375,000; it is now not 
more than four and a half millions.” 


And upon these statements, not one of which can be described 
as other than disingenuous, Mr. Poe bases his attack upon the 
Canadian Government. First, astothedebt. The last authentic 
statement on this subject is the public account for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1886. The gross public debt on that date, and it 
has not materially increased since, was $272,164,341, not two 
hundred and ninety millions; and the gross debt in 1868 was 
$96,893,666, not ninety-four millions, as stated by Mr. Poe. An 
error of over twenty millions of dollars in a matter of this kind, 
where ordinary care would have prevented it, is certainly suffi- 
cient to discredit all Mr. Poe's statements. But in fairness it is 
with the net debt of the country that we should deal. There are 
interest-bearing investments which must be deducted. When it 
is remembered that while the rate of interest paid on the gross 
public debt is 3.71 per cent., and the interest received on invest- 
ments is 4.59 per cent., it will at once be admitted that the net 
debt alone should be considered in dealing with the burdens of 
the people arising from the public debt. The net debt of 1868 
was $75,757,134, and in 1886 it was $223,159,107, an increase 
since confederation of $147,401,973. 

Of this increase it should be stated that no less than $30,- 
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743,892 represent allowances to the provinces, When the union 
was effected, in 1867, each of the four provinces was allowed a 
certain sum on account of the debts theretofore incurred by them, 
which the Dominion Government assumed. These allowances 
represent the sum which is stated as the Dominion debt in 1868, 
The old Province of Canada, however, had incurred a debt con- 
siderably in excess of the amount thus allowed, and in 1878 this 
excess was assumed by the Dominion of Canada, an equivalent 
being given to the other provinces, Then, since 1868, Prince 
Edward Island, Manitoba, and British Columbia have been ad- 
mitted to the confederacy, each being allowed a sum represent- 
ing the debts of the other provinces. This sum, therefore, of 
over thirty millions, was not a debt incurred by Canada for pub- 
lic works, but may be regarded simply as a matter of account 
between the provinces and the Dominion. The actual net debt 
increase for public works, for these “ investments in patriotism ” 
which so greatly trouble economists of Mr. Poe's school, since 
confederation, is $116,758,681. What has Canada to show for 
this? The Intercolonial Railway cost $31,226,348; the enlarge- 
ment of the Welland and St. Lawrence Canals represents an ex- 
penditure of $32,132,280; and there has been expended on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, including those portions built by the 
government, as well as the subsidies given to the company, in- 
cluding also $10,189,521, which is represented by lands returned 
to the country by the company, the sum of $71,053,951, not 
eighty-seven millions, as carelessly stated by Mr. Poe. These 
three great public works alone represent an expenditure of $17,- 
753,898 in excess of the entire increase to the public debt on 
account of public works since confederation! And during that 
time large expenditures have been made in the erection of pub- 
lic buildings, in the deepening and improving of our great St. 
Lawrence, in the creation of harbors of refuge on our great 
lakes, in the erection of lighthouses and fog-signals on the gulf 
and river St. Lawrence and on our coast, in the building of grav- 
ing and other docks for the accommodation of our shipping, in 
aid to railway enterprises bringing the remote districts into com- 
munication with the great trunk systems of railway, and in 
various other ways, representing an aggregate expenditure equal 
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to about fifty millions of dollars in excess of the net increase of 
the public debt. 

There is, however, one feature of the debt discussion which 
ought not to be overlooked. The measure of the burden of the 
debt is the annual charge which it imposes upon the people. 
Now, deducting the interest received upon investments (and 
these do not include public works), the net interest charge in 
1868 was $4,593,992, and in 1886 it was $7,837,980, an increase 
of $3,243,938, or about 70 per cent. The net debt, as already 
stated, increased, including the allowances to the provinces, 
$147,401,963 during the same period, or about 194 per cent. 
Another way io determine the increased burden of this debt 
is by the per capita charge for interest. In 1868, the interest- 
charge upon the net public debt was $1.29 per capita of the 
population. In 1878 it had increased to $1.59 per capita. In 
1886 it had further increased to $1.68 per capita. During this 
last period practically all the expenditures upon the Canadian 
Pacific Railway have been made, the further enlargement of 
the Welland Canal has been carried on, and important public 
works of a minor character have been prosecuted; and yet the 
interest-charge upon the public debt has only increased four 
cents per capita of the population, so marked has been the im- 
provement in the credit of the country. 

Mr. Poe is equally disingenuous when dealing with the public 
expenditure of the Dominion. It is quite true, as stated by him, 
that the expenditure has increased from thirteen millions in 1868 
to thirty-nine millions in 1886, but the bald figures convey an 
utterly false impression. Canada in 1868 included four prov- 
inces, viz., Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, and Ontario; 
to-day it includes three additional provinces, viz, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Manitoba, and British Columbia, besides the great 
northwest Territories, whose government, and the maintenance 
of law and order within which, devolve, as to the cost, upon the 
central government. Again, the thirty-nine millions, stated as 
the expenditure of 1886, include four millions spent in the sup- 
pression of the Indian and half-breed outbreak in the Northwest, 
and: is an utterly abnormal expenditure. The finance minister, 
in his budget speech in 1886, dealt with this subject, and it is 
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worth while, in order to an understanding of the reason for this 
apparently large increase in the public expenditure, to refer to 
his argument. 

He accounted for $19,558,411 in this way. The increase in 
the gross interest-charge was $4,917,914. There was spent in the 
construction and repairs of public works $2,423,300 in excess of 
the expenditure in 1867-68, when, in fact, as the government was 
chiefly engaged in putting the machinery of the new confederacy 
in motion, no public works were undertaken. The cost of work- 
ing the Intercolonial Railway and the increased cost of working 
the canals reached $2,840,745. The railway was not even com- 
menced to be built in 1867-68. The enlargement of the postal 
facilities of the Dominion involved an additional cost of $1,871,- 
518. The subsidies to new provinces amounted to $1,205,360. 
The increased charge for sinking-fund, discounts, and exchange 
reached $1,207,963. Immigration, quarantine, and charges con- 
nected with the Northwest involved an increased charge of 
$717,836. There was paid in fishing bounties, the policy having 
been adopted only in 1882, $250,000. The mounted police, an- 
nuities to and maintenance of Indians, and charges connected 
with Dominion lands, entirely new charges arising out of the 
acquisition of the great northwest Territories, cost $2,331,929. 
And there was charged in that year, on account of the expenses 
of the Indian outbreak, $1,791,851. Deducting these sums, 
which can certainly hardly be counted in a candid comparison of 
the cost of government in the two periods, we have this result: 
That for civil government, legislation, administration of justice, 
the maintenance of the penitentiaries, the collection of customs 
and excise, the militia and defense of the country, the mainte- 
nance of lights, buoys, and fog-alarms, marine hospitals, distressed 
seamen, steamboat and insurance inspection, pensions, manage- 
ment of the public debt, miscellaneous services and contingencies, 
the increased cost has been rather under two millions of dollars 
for a country ten times as large as the Canada of 1867-68. With 
this plain statement of facts, as drawn from the official records of 
the Dominion, the readers of the Forum can be left to judge of 
the unfairness of Mr. Poe's criticisms. 

The increased expenditure of Canada has thus been due to 
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the growth of the country and to the new responsibilities, such as 
the care of the Indians, and the maintenance of law and order in 
the Northwest, the carrying on of public works and the cost of 
their maintenance, which the growth of the country has imposed 
upon its government. Every dollar of the debt of Canada has 
been incurred in the creation of public works. They are not 
remunerative, if by that term is to be understood the return to the 
treasury of revenue sufficient to meet the interest upon their cost. 
But, with the exception of the public buildings erected for carry- 
ing on the business of the country, they are all remunerative in 
the sense of creating facilities for, and reducing the cost of, trans- 
portation, and thus adding to the commercial and industrial 
growth of the people. Mr. Poe and his school of economists, 
who either cannot or do not look further than the bald figures of 
the public accounts, and from their pessimistic retreats brood 
over the story which these apparently tell, see in those figures 
nothing but disaster. With as much wisdom might the farmer 
who has added farm to farm, building to building, who has gone 
on clearing and underdraining his land to add to its productive- 
ness, who has been compelled to invest largely in labor-saving 
machinery, complain that his accounts show a far larger expendi- 
ture than when, a young man, he entered upon his first venture. 

It is charged against the Canadian Government that the ex- 
penditures upon public works have been used as a weapon of cor- 
ruption, and Mr. Poe’s most trenchant sentences are employed 
in denunciation of the policy. There is no doubt that this ex- 
penditure has secured for the government a large measure of 
popular support; but that is surely not inconsistent with the 
honest adoption of the policy and the honest acceptance and 
approval of it by the people. The people of Canada possess a 
magnificent heritage in the country which has been given them, 
and they recognize the duty of developing it to the fullest extent. 
They find themselves surrounded by conditions which render 
absolutely necessary for that development the creation of public 
works, railways, canals, harbors, lighthouses, and so on, and they 
believe these improvements should be undertaken, or at the least 
assisted, by the public treasury. It may be an unwise policy, 
but it cannot be called a dishonest or corrupt policy. The people 
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have shown their appreciation of it by their own direct action as 
well as by the support they have given at the polls to the party 
which has come to be known as “the party of progress.” Up- 
ward of twenty millions of dollars has been voted .by the people 
in their several counties as bonuses to railways, recognizing as 
they do that the decrease in the cost of transportation of their 
produce more than compensates for the increased taxation. The 
way in which the government aids what may be called local rail- 
ways, is a direct encouragement to the spirit of self-help. Par- 
liament, at the suggestion of the government, grants $3,200 a 
mile as aid to those railways. That, it is estimated, is about 
sufficient to procure the rails, leaving the grading and other work 
to be done by the companies themselves, for which in many 
cases they secure further aid from the local governments, the 
municipalities, or both. But the money is not paid by the gov- 
ernment until the several sections, usually of ten miles each, 
have been completed and accepted by the government Chief En- 
gineer of Railways. 

Mr. Poe has committed the folly of descending, in one case at 
least, to particulars in his arraignment of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. “The assets of the country,” he says, “its lands, miner- 
als, and timber, have been scattered with a lavish hand amongst 
the politicians, particularly amongst those who are the pledged 
representatives of the people.” That is a very serious charge, but 
unfounded. Canada possessed, in Manitoba and the northwest 
Territories, land, timber, and minerals which were to be disposed 
of. The government framed regulations for this purpose. It 
would be too much to ask for the space to discuss fully these regu- 
lations, but those relating to timber may be stated. The manner 
of obtaining what was known as a timber berth, comprising usu- 
ally fifty square miles, was this: The person desiring it made 
his application to the Department of the Interior, indicating in 
general terms the locality. An order of the Governor-General in 
Council then passed, authorizing the minister to issue a license, 
on compliance by the applicant with the terms, The first year’s 
ground-rent was then paid, being five dollars a square mile. The 
applicant, at his own expense, had then to make a survey of the 
limit, depositing the plan and notes with the department, when the 
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license was issued. Within a year from that date he had to erect 
a mill of a capacity stated in the regulations, and to pay to the 
department a royalty of five per cent. upon the value, at the mill, 
of the lumber cut. Where two or more persons applied for the 
same berth they were invited to compete by sealed tender for it, 
and the one giving the highest bonus received the berth. So 
with lands and minerals. There were regulations embodied in 
the laws enacted by Parliament and in orders of the Department 
of the Interior, for their disposal. These were open to the public, 
and any one desiring to invest in either land or minerals could do 
so in accordance with them. In Parliament, on the platform, and 
in the press, the challenge has been given to name a single person 
who ever obtained a concession in connection with these resources 
of the country, except in accordance with these regulations, or on 
conditions that were open to the whole people. That challenge 
remains unanswered to this day. 

It was perhaps hardly to be expected that in such an arraign- 
ment of Canadian institutions as that under consideration, what 
has come to be regarded in some quarters as an element of weak- 
ness for Canada would pass without remark. When it is stated, 
as it is by Mr. Poe, that “in the past no administration has been 
able to secure the support of the French Canadian members of 
the House of Commons, save by yielding to their prejudices and 
granting concessions in money to their province,” a cruel insult 
is offered to a high-spirited and chivalrous race. The French 
Canadians have supported the Conservative party in Canada, be- 
cause, as to the great majority of them, they are conservative 
from conviction and by tradition. They love their nationality, 
and are jealous of their religious rights. ‘Our religion, our in- 
stitutions, and our language,” has been with them a rallying ery; 
but no portion of the Canadian people has been more loyal to the 
crown, and more earnest in the defense of the Constitution. To 
say that they have been bribed, by grants of money to their 
province, into supporting the government of the day, is to say 
that which has not a particle of justification in fact. No prov- 
ince of the Dominion has had so little federal expenditure on 
what may be called local works. The St. Lawrence, from the 
Coteau rapids to the Gulf, passes through the province, and the 
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large expenditures for its improvement have therefore been made 
within the Province of Quebec. But those expenditures have 
been essentially in the interests of the commerce of the country, 
which is chiefly in the hands of the British inhabitants. Mr. Poe 
charges that the French Canadians had to be bribed into support- 
ing an extremely important measure by “a grant of millions to 
their province.” As a matter of fact, they simply asked that 
their province should be treated as the adjoining Province of 
Ontario had been. When the Canadian Pacific Railway was pro- 
jected, it was to start from Callander station, near Lake Nepessing, 
and proceed to the Pacific Ocean. The task of tapping it was 
to be left to the efforts of railway companies in old Canada or 
of the provinces. The Quebec government honestly set about 
building their part of this connection, by the construction, as a 
public work, of a railway from Quebec, passing through Mont- 
real, and connecting with the Canada Central at Ottawa. But 
the federal government subsidized the Canada Central for a large 
portion of its distance to join the Pacific Railway at Callander ; 
and it also subsidized a railway from Gravenhurst to connect the 
city of Toronto with the Pacific Railway, the subsidies in each 
case being $12,000 a inile. The Quebec members only asked 
that their province should be similarly treated, in respect of the 
railway they had assumed the responsibility of building at the 
cost of the prov ince, 

It would be quite possible to deal with every statement made 
by Mr, Poe, and to show, in respect of it, how utterly disingenu- 
ous has been his treatment of the position of Canada, But this 
paper has already, I fear, reached its allotted length, It may be 
of interest, however, to the readers of the Forum to learn some- 
thing of the practical results of the policy of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, Since 1868 the deposits by the people in the chartered 
banks of Canada have increased from $82,808,104 to $108,588,950, 
The deposits in the savings banks of Canada have increased from 
$4,860,692 to $45,072,886. The discounts given by the char- 
tered banks, a fair measure of the business of the country, have 
increased from $50,500,310 to $165,044,608. The imports have 
increased from $73,459,644 to $104,424,561, and the exports 
from $57,567,888 to $85,251,314. An analysis of their trade 
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returns would show how great has been the development of the 
manufacturing interests of the country, imports of manufactured 
goods being largely replaced by imports of raw material, reduc- 
ing the apparent bulk of the import trade, but adding enormously 
to the wealth of the country. There were but 2,522 miles of 
railway in Canada in 1868; in 1886 there were in operation 
11,618 miles. The freight carried on railways in 1876, previous 
to which time we have no returns, was 6,331,757 tons, and in 
1886, 15,608,128 tons; or, in other words, the freight carried in 
1876 represented 1.60 tons per inhabitant, and in 1886, 3.25 tons. 
The life insurance business in Canada, which is an admirable 
test of the prosperity of the people, increased from $35,680,082 
in 1869, to $171,309,688 in 1886. Fire insurance increased from 
$188,359,809 in 1869, to $611,794,479 in 1886. The consump- 
tion of coal in the Dominion, which may be regarded as a fair 
test of industrial progress, increased from 714,893 tons in 1868 
to 8,515,769 tons in 1886. These, it will be admitted, are rather 
satisfactory comparisons; and the “investments in patriotism ” 
which have produced them need no apology at the hands of the 
Canadian people. 

I have not dealt with the constitutional difficulties which Mr, 
Poe regards as threatening the future of Canada. Our constitu- 
tional system, like all human institutions, has its defects which, 
it may be, time will remedy, But the constitutional tinker who 
is constantly watching for defects and insisting upon their remedy, 
is neither a wise statesman nora very useful citizen. In the distri- 
bution of powers between the central and provincial authorities 
some friction has arisen, but the courts are supplementing the 
written letter by authoritative interpretations, and these questions 
are thus solving themselves, They would have created no fric- 
tion—would, in fact, have been regarded as the natural outcome of 
a complex system of government, and of the necessity of obtaining 
judicial decisions in respect of the powers conferred by it-— but 
for the fact that the bitterness of party strife, and the absence of 
other grounds of party difference, have caused a party in the state 
to exaggerate their disputes into matters of political controversy. 
There can be no encroachment of the federal upon the provincial 
authority under our system of government, except by the exercise 
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of the power of disallowance, which must be exercised subject to 
the responsibility of the advisers of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor-General, to a Parliament in which all the provinces are 
represented. The Quebec conference which framed the resolu- 
tions upon which the Act of Union was based, met about the 
time of the close of the great civil war in the United States. The 
defects in the United States Constitution, the absence especially 
of power in the central government, had been very apparent; 
and in laying the foundations for a new nationality, the confer- 
ence, composed of the leading public men of both political par- 
ties, were careful to avoid that defect; and hence the power of 
disallowance was given to the central government. It has been 
exercised only in the most exceptional cases, and then only when 
the paramount interests of the whole Dominion demanded it. 
Not one in a hundred of the measures passed by local legislatures 
has been interfered with, although, under the Constitution, every 
Act is subject to revision by the central government. 

That there are elements of weakness in the position of Can- 
ada may be quite true, but its greatest danger springs from the 
spirit of pessimism, of which the paper contributed to the Forum 
by Mr. Poe may be pronounced an embodiment. It has been 
said that, by agreement among half a dozen people, the healthiest 
man may be sent to bed seriously ill. They have only to make 
up their minds that, at intervals of five or ten minutes, each will 
tell their friend, with increasing earnestness and apparent alarm, 
how wretchedly ill he looks—and the thing is done. There are 
now in Canada a good many people who are engaged in this pleas- 
ant occupation. At three general elections they have been de- 
feated at the polls, and in their desperation they are turning their 
batteries against the country and the people whose confidence 
they have failed to win. But the people go on in their daily 
toil, witnessing with self-satisfaction the prosperity that surrounds 
them, and answering, from their own inner consciousness, the 
gloomy jeremiads of the detractors of their country. 


THomMas WHITE. 


























BOOKS THAT HAVE HELPED ME. 


WE read of the late Colonel Newcome that when he took up 
his abode in that famous mansion, 120 Fitzroy Square, he had 
a vague hope that he might renew his youth, and live on quite 
familiar terms with the generation below him. Accordingly, he 
had occasional gatherings to which he invited his juniors, Mr. 
Pendennis, Mr. Warrington, and such as they, who were born 
when the worthy colonel had already arrived at middle life, and 
were to him but as striplings. Poor Colonel Newcome found 
that he was not at his ease. Between him and his guests there 
was a chasm: they could not, somehow, shake hands across it, 
and he grew sad. It slowly dawned upon him that the old and 
the young cannot hope to enjoy perfect sympathy. Love, ven- 
eration, esteem, may exist on the one side or the other, but 
there is a point at which entire communion is necessarily inter- 
rupted; the man ofsixty and the man of thirty can never have 
the same point of view. 

Now, I have passed my sixtieth year; how much I have 
passed it I decline to say. I have a painful suspicion that the 
young fellows in the twenties or the thirties hardly understand 
what this admission implies. I was not brought up as you were, 
my respected friends. I did not even eat and drink the same 
things that you did when you were boys, still less was I taught 
as you were. To begin with, we were supposed to know Latin 
by instinct fifty years ago in England. There was, indeed, a 
translation of the Latin rules at the end of the Latin grammar, 
but there was none at the end of the Greek grammar; for, by 
the time a boy began Greek, he was presumed to have no need 
of anything in the shape of a “crib.” 

he only dictionaries we had was a thing called “ Ainsworth’s 
Latin Dictionary,” which might have been better; and another 
thing called “Schrevelius’ Greek Lexicon,” which could hardly 
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have been worse. Schrevelius was a Dutchman, who published 
his meager volume in the eighteenth century, and, until some fifty 
years ago, it was absolutely the only help which English school- 
boys had to enable them to acquire any knowledge of Greek. 
But Schrevelius had not a word of English in it: we learnt our 
Greek fifty years ago through the mediation of Latin, and when 
we “looked up” a word in the lexicon, we got the Latin equiva- 
lent and that alone. It is literally true that I do not remember 
the time when I did not know Latin; and one of my earliest 
recollections is that of having got a prize in my ninth year for 
repeating from memory nearly seven hundred lines of Ovid better 
than a dozen other urchins who competed for the same prize, and 
whom I distanced, to the joy of my proud parents. This was— 
well! it was more than fifty years ago. 

As far as I can remember, schoolboys in those days never 
had any English reading-books except ‘The Boy’s Own Book” 
and “ Robinson Crusoe.” Sir Walter Scott was alive, or, at any 
rate, he had not been dead long, but the Waverley Novels werea 
great deal too dear to allow of a boy reading them except in the 
holidays. The first of them that I remember devouring were 
“The Black Dwarf” and “The Talisman.” But there was one 
English book which we all were expected to “get up” before we 
were “called to construe,” and that book was the first volume 
which exercised a really powerful and permanent influence upon 
me in my early boyhood: that too was a dictionary, to wit, 
“Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary.” There is no such thing as 
a classical dictionary now. It has given place to the “ Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Biography,” forsooth, and that means about 
the very dullest and dreariest collection of articles on biography 
and mythology which the severest learned pundits can be in- 
duced to compile for the cultivation of the critical faculty, at the 
expense of everything else in the minds of boys and girls. But 
“Lempriere’s Dictionary” was about as different from your 
modern dictionary of classical biography and mythology (and 
as superior, from the literary standpoint) as a plum pudding is 
superior to a dog biscuit. Dr. Lempriere was a merry old scholar 
who had been brought up upon Ovid and Virgil and Homer and 
Herodotus, and upon very little else. He believed all the stories 
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in Greek and Roman literature as a respectable and conscientious 
old Tory should believe them. All your new-fangled skepticism 
and your rubbishy science of mythology—these were as unknown 
to him as the history of the Hittites. “Romulus and Remus,” 
sir—not believe in them? Why! you'll try and persuade me 
that Balaam’s ass never talked next! Pyramus and Thisbe only 
myths? Why! aman must be a born idiot to gabble such stuff!” 

The longest article in ‘‘ Lempriere” was one on Hercules. 
A murrain on the innovators who could not be content with that 
old name, but have changed it to Heracles! We had none of 
your Zeus and Heré and Ares and the rest of them—mere coun- 
terfeits! but good old Jupiter and Juno and Mars and Venus, 
rollicking about as gods should; such as they were painted, 
muscular, rotund, burly, and shameless; not namby-pamby, 
finicking things of beauty, that were all grace and smoothness. 
In our “ Lempriere” the gods never glided, they bounced, as 
Rubens painted them ; and we made no mistakes about them, or 
it went hard with us. Hercules was in those days to me a model 
of what a real hero ought to be. Lempriere’s article on Alex- 
ander the Great, too, had a great hold upon me, and was a prime 
favorite. But Hercules! he was a man, and Alexander was but 
a very feeble imitator of the other. The labors of Hercules were 
all set down in detail; all the twelve religiously numbered. 

“ Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary ” had a great deal to do in 
the making of me in those boyish days. My imagination was 
trained, stimulated, appealed to. I was not turned into a prig 
and a skeptic too early. I had a world of heroes and demigods 
about me night and day. Iadmired greatly; I had my horrors, 
my dreams, my superstitions; I was swathed about with a grand 
and ennobling credulity. I believed in a past where virtue and 
bravery and adventure and self-sacrifice were no rarities. His- 
tory was made to appear to us as a veracious record of the 
prowess of the strong and the valiant. We had not yet arrived 
at assuming that to believe anything outside the range of our 
narrow experience is a superstition. And thus I am sure that 
“ Lempriere’s Dictionary” was one of the most potent, as it cer- 
tainly was one of the earliest, factors which contributed to the 
formation of my mind at that period when our minds are in their 
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most plastic state, and when the molding of them goes on so 
strangely and so rapidly that it is not always easy for us to rec- 
ollect when they acquired their shaping, or how the pressure of 
the guiding hand was applied here or there. 

Meanwhile, at school and in holiday-time I devoured what- 
ever came in my way that was printed, it did not matter much 
what. We rarely spent more than nine or ten weeks of the year 
under our parents’ roofs in those days, and a boy who, during 
the holidays, read anything more than he could help, was looked 
upon by his fellows, when the holidays were over, as a bit of a 
sneak—a “smug” we used to callhim. At home, however, I 
used to read a great deal. One vacation I was greatly attracted 
by Harriet Martineau’s “ Illustrations of Political Economy.” 
They were to me wonderfully interesting stories, and gave 
me my first suspicion that a man or woman might actually be 
a reformer, even a radical, and yet be virtuous and capable of 
salvation. But my interest in economics and politics lasted 
very little over one summer vacation; for one day, behold! a 
school-fellow brought back in his box a copy of “ Marmion,” 
and, more wonderful still, somebody put into my box a copy of 
“ Monk ” Lewis’s “ Tales of Wonder.” The world has forgotten 
Lewis, but I am not likely to forget him, and very much less 
likely to forget “ Alonzo the brave and the fair Imogene.” 
“Marmion” I must soon have known by heart, but I am not 
sure that the “Tales of Wonder” were not even more to me than 
“Marmion ;” and to this day I hesitate to pronounce which I 
consider most thrilling, the death of Marmion, or the weird 
adventures of the heroic King Jamie, that pearl of knightly 
courtesy, 


‘* When in there came a grisly ghost 
Loud stamping on the floor !” 


The years that followed this period were remarkable for my 
first becoming acquainted with Chaucer and Spenser. I could 
only get extracts of the former, and found him too hard, but the 
“Faerie Queene ” I read through from end to end, as I certainly 
did the “ Paradise Lost” and the “ Paradise Regained.” Milton 
was the first English poet I was made to read, for my father took 
me in hand during the holidays and insisted on my learning a 
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certain number of lines by heart and saying them to him. I 
am bound to explain that these holiday tasks were a penance 
imposed upon me for the sin of having “Tom Jones” under 
my pillow. I forget how my sin was found out. It was, how- 
ever, no severe punishment, and I got to love Milton greatly, 
and learned much more than I was ordered to learn. 

It was just after I left school, and before I went up to the 
university, that the first great crisis in my intellectual life 
occurred. I was introduced to the writings of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. Ido not, of course, refer to the poetical works, but 
to that entirely unique collection of theologico-philosophical 
dogmatism, of profoundly suggestive hints and speculations, of 
hybrid mysticism, of subtile and pregnant criticism, of dreams 
and lightning flashes of genius to be found in the prose writings 
of the Highgate sage. To me, as to many another young man at 
that time (1844), the “ Aids to Reflection” came as a new reve- 
lation. I cannot stop to explain how it was so, but the book 
took such hold of me that for years I rarely passed a week 
without reading out of it. It follewed almost as a matter of 
course that at this period I should surrender myself to the in- 
fluence of Southey and Wordsworth. Southey’s larger poems, 
“'Thalaba,” “ The Curse of Kehama,” and especially “‘ Roderick,” 
seemed to me then the great epics of the age. I am not at all 
certain that I gave them too high a place in my admiration, 
and as I write I cannot remember any English epic that I have 
been able to read through since I read “ Roderick,” not even 
“ Festus ” or “ Orion.” 

At this period, too, I was given over to Carlyle’s ‘‘ Heroes” 
and his “ French Revolution,” and to Shelley and Charles Lamb. 
My father had known Lamb personally, and was on intimate 
terms with Talfourd, Shelley’s counsel, and from my boyhood 
I had heard a great deal of both one and the other; but it was 
not until about 1844 or 1845 that they became the gods of 
my idolatry. Shelley, however, was not for long my idol. He 
so often seems to be singing in a falsetto voice ; and when a man 
does that, he is pretty sure to shriek when he gets excited. 
But Lamb: who can only admire Lamb? He is and will for- 


ever be more than a mere author to those that know him. He 
3 
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is a presence, a presiding genius ; he goes in and out with you, 
haunts you in the kindest, gentlest way. 

It was in 1845 that I first saw Tennyson's poems. How I 
could have lived without knowing them till then I cannot under- 
stand. I shall never forget hearing the “ Morte d’Arthur ” read 
to me by a friend for the first time. 

It was while I was under the domination of Coleridge that 
the time came when I was compelled to turn my mind to 
theological reading ; and it was while I was thinking seriously 
of preparing myself to take holy orders in the Church of Eng- 
land that my tutor (with whom I[ had gone through a great 
many Greek plays, a great many Greek orations, and a 
great deal else in Greek and Latin literature which it is not 
worth while to particularize) said to me once, “ Before you begin 
cramming divinity, do read one more term with me and we'll 
go through the ‘ Gorgias’ of Plato.” Plato was not an unknown 
author to me, but the “Gorgias” was quite unknown. The 
reading of that dialogue, under the guidance of a man of real 
genius, thoughtfulness, and earnestness, was another (I am not 
sure that it was not the greatest) crisis of my intellectual life. 
I don’t see how a young man of any enthusiasm could possibly 
read the last twenty pages of the “Gorgias” for the first time 
without feeling that somehow—somehow—he had caught a 
glimpse of a new world. 

At this time, too, I was a great reader of Jeremy Taylor, 
especially of the “ Holy Living,” and I made the acquaintance 


of St. Augustine’s “Confessions,” which has been one of my 


pocket books ever since. The last of the great writers who, at 
this period, contributed to make a man of me was Dr. Donne. 
They who wish to know who Dr. Donne was must read his 
biography in the “ Lives ” of Isaac Walton; and when they do 
read it, let them be duly grateful to whosoever may have first 
introduced them to the most exquisite biography in the English 
language. Be it understood, I do not expect many people will 
take to Dr. Donne’s writings; I can only tell them that I owe a 
great deal to them myself, though how I owe it and what I owe 
I have not space here to explain. 

It will be seen from the above only too brief sketch of my 
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boyish studies that my mental culture did not proceed quite in 
the common groove that others of my generation traveled along. 
There were reasons for this which the world will hardly care to 
know; let them pass. But my mind was, I believe, one of un- 
usually slow development, as my body was; and when I have 
carried my readers thus far, 1 must needs add that I have 
brought them only to the threshold of my life, to the time of my 
arly manhood, when the world was all before me—all the doubts 
and perplexities, all the horror of feeling the ground under my 
feet going from me, all the wonder and amazement which start- 
led me as my horizon widened ; or when, in utter loneliness of 
spirit, the daylight was blotted out for an hour, no sun was 
in the heavens, and yet, as I waited, lo! from the blackness 
there shone out God’s stars. I believe that if it had not been 
for Coleridge and Tennyson I should have had no eyes to see 
those stars. I should have cried, “ They are no stars at all, only 
Jack o’ lanterns ; believe them not, my brethren! ” 

The time came when I began my ministerial life in a little 


English village. If I had not been a student during those years, 
and had not taken a genuine delight in my clerical work, I think 


I must have solaced myself with drink and “gone to the bad.” 
It was a tiny little place with about a hundred and fifty people 
in it; the country was hideous; “the water was naught and the 
ground barren ;” the roads were straight as a line and level as a 
billiard-table ; there was not a hill within five miles of us, and if 
we wanted to see a stream that a boy could not jump over, we 
had to go another five miles to look at it. Neighbors outside 
the parish we had none, and we were as poor as rats. I say “ we,” 
for a real princess had stooped so low as to marry me, and we 
two knew no more of the world than a schoolboy and school- 
girl, to whom life, however, was all couleur de rose. We were 
twenty-four years old, and at this mature age I projected a 
great edition of the works of Doctor Donne, the princess help- 
ing me. In course of this labor 1 was driven to make my first 
acquaintance with medizeval literature; and while so employed I 
came across another of the great books to which I owe so much, 
viz., Maitland’s “Essays on the Dark Ages.” Reading it now, 
with wider knowledge and a wider horizon, I still regard this de- 
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lightful volume as one of the most precious books in my library, 
and one of the most original and suggestive books that a young 
man canread. It is quite sut generis. Iam not going tocriticise it 
or give anything like an analysis of its contents, but I never knew 
any one to whom I have recommended it who has not expressed 
himself enthusiastically grateful for the knowledge of it, or who 
did not regard it as one of his most precious possessions. I had 
always been a great reader of history. I read through Hallam’s 
“ History of the Middle Ages” religiously when it was really 
quite beyond me, because I used to meet Hallam now and then 
at dinner when I wasa lad. I forget when I first heard of Pres- 
cott, but I devoured his works as most young fellows devour a 
new novel; but now my Donne labors drove me pari passu into 
two lines of historical study ; first, into the history of the seven- 
teenth century ; and secondly, into medizvalism ; and I dare say, 
if I had kept to that kind of thing for some years, exclusively, it 
might have ended in my turning out a blear-eyed Dryasdust. 

One day some being from a higher sphere brought us a new 
book, Ruskin’s “ Modern Painters,” the first two volumes. That 
was another epoch in my life. We used to drive about the dull 
roads to the nearest market town in a little pony gig in those 
days; we always had a book with us. As surely as the pony 
gig came to the door, so surely did a volume of Ruskin accom- 
pany us on our travels, the princess reading all the while, and 
if any one could have heard our exclamations of delight and 
our discussions and questionings in those long drives, I think 
he would have thought we were as queer a pair of young folks 
as he had seen for many a day. We were fairly mad upon 
Ruskin, and we were all the better for it ! 

If young Americans and young Englishmen do not read 
Ruskin’s “‘ Modern Painters” now, they ought to read it; and 
if they cannot read all the volumes, let them at least read that 
most precious and incomparable second volume, which consti- 
tutes the third part of the work, and deals with the imaginative 
and theoretic faculties. What I owe to John Ruskin’s writings 
[ shall never be able to set down in black and white. The only 
harm that I think they ever did me was, that coming upon me, 
as they did for the first time, when I was deep in my medizval 
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researches, they occasioned me an impatient distaste for any 
book written in a slip-slop style; and, whereas I formerly never 
cared much how an author told his story provided he had a story 
to tell, I found myself suddenly growing over-fastidious as to 
the manner of a writer, and I became more and more exacting 
as to the form, and less curious as to the matter, of a book than 
I had been. 

There are three books which I must needs name before I 
quite take leave of my readers, because they have, each in its 
own peculiar way, had a wholly incalculable influence upon my 
mind, and left upon me an impression so deep and lasting that I 
should find it impossible to exaggerate the effect produced. One 
of these books was Mr. Browning’s “ Paracelsus ;” another, John 
Stuart Mill’s book on “ Liberty;” and the third, Mr. Lowell’s 
“ Biglow Papers.” If I had the space at my disposal, I could 
easily show that the incongruity which may appear on the sur- 
face in bracketing these three books together is not really so 
great as it may seem at first sight. This only I know, that with 
the single exception of the Bible, there is no book in any lan- 
guage that, during the last twenty years of my life, has been so 


much to me, has been so suggestive, so ever-present with me, so 
much quoted by me, so much “leaned upon,” as the “ Biglow 
Papers.” Americans tell me that the book has almost “ gone 
out.” It may be so; but if it be so, I am at a loss to think 
what literary masterpiece in America can ever hope for imper- 
ishable fame. 


AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 





CONCERNING MEN. 


I HAVE been asked to write one of two papers conveying the 
opinions of a man upon women, and a woman upon men, the 
reason urged for this being “ that a woman who has for the pur- 
poses of literary art analyzed the minds of men and women, 
must have reached valuable conclusions as to the mutual limita- 
tions of each sex, and its supplementation by the other.” 

It may be so. One cannot have written novels for forty 
years without much study and observation of human character, 
to say nothing of the inevitable experience which a long life 
brings. And yet I have hesitated. We all know ourselves bet- 
ter than outsiders do, and I am conscious of having lived, in a 
sense, out of the world ; a quiet, happy, domestic existence, which 
never brought me in contact with really bad men. Conse- 
quently, pessimistic or Zolaesque studies of them had no charm 
for me; and I have shared with many other female writers the 
accusation that all my men are “women’s men;” «@ ¢, men 
painted, not as they are, but after the ideal—a woman’s ideal— 
of what they ought to be. Perhaps we might retort how very 
little men know of us, and how unlike to real women are the 
heroines of many male novelists. The difference seems to be, 


that a woman’s man is generally gifted with impossible virtues, 
while a man’s woman, if not enchantingly wicked, is often so 
tame and weak, even silly—like Thackeray's Amelia and a 
dozen more I could name—that the best of her sex would be 
ashamed to own her. Be that as it may, I will not argue the 
question. I have been asked to say my say, and I say it, with- 
out dogmatism, but also without fear. 


I may as well premise, however, that all my observations and 
experience of life have confirmed me in one belief: that while, as 
a rule, the average woman is superior to the average man—more 
estimable, lovable, nay, often more capable and reliable—there 
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are exceptional men nobler than any woman; for the simple rea- 
son that the masculine nature is larger and stronger, with wider 
possibilities for both evil and good. 


** All thy passions, match’d with mine, 
Are as moonlight unto sunlight and as water unto wine,” 


is a truth affirmed by a wise man, which should never be ignored 
in a woman’s judgment of men. 

Also, though we find continual exceptions—women as strong 
as many a man, and men tenderer than most women—still the 
creed that ‘“ woman is the lesser man” does, in the main, hold 
good, intellectually as well as physically. Morally, I doubt. In 
purity, single-mindedness, unselfishness, faithfulness, the ordi- 
nary man is distinctly below the ordinary woman. You would 
have but to look in, Asmodeus-like, upon any fifty households 
of your acquaintance, comparing the husbands with the wives, 
the brothers with the sisters, in their internal domestic, not their 
outside society life, to be pretty sure that such is the case. But, 
as I shall presently show, this is mainly the woman’s fault. 

It is better to bow before an unseen divinity than to adore 
the fish-bone fetich of a South Sea Islander; therefore, if I judge 
severely men as they are, it is because I have never swerved from 
my belief in what they are capable of, or my early ideal of what 
they ought to be. 

Much as had been said about the equality of the sexes, and 
great as is the indignation of some of us at being considered 
“the weaker sex,” I am afraid that absolute equality between 
men and women is impossible. Nature herself sets her face 
against it by the inherent desire implanted in most women’s 
breasts, to look up to some one greater than themselves physi- 
cally and mentally ; to whom they can cling, on whom they can 
rely, without any sense of inferiority. Not merely to love, but to 
worship, to make herself a mat for the man’s feet to walk over, 
to believe everything he does and says is right, to be ready to 
live for him or die for him, and merge her own identity com- 
pletely in his: this, I think, is the instinct of woman, or at least 
the noblest half of womankind. It is nature; and nature, we 
may allow, is occasionally right 
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Nature, too, lays down limits beyond which women, in the 
aggregate, cannot pass. She means them to be not men, or, 
rather, imitation men, but the mothers of men. I am old- 
fashioned enough to believe that every girl’s education, mental, 
moral, physical, ought to be primarily with a view to wifehood 
and motherhood, the highest and happiest destiny to which any 
woman can attain. But when Fate denies them this chiefest 
blessing, as, considering the large surplus female population in 
the world, must often be the case, she still leaves them the pos- 
sibility of being the spiritual mothers of a new generation. 
While sufficient to themselves, able to do their own work in the 
world, solitary but strong, unmarried women may still keep up, 
as many an old maid does keep up, the natural maternal 
instinct, by befriending or helping all helpless creatures, and 
becoming an ennobling influence to mankind in the aggregate, 
if not to the individual man. 

This abstract universal mother impulse, absent in men (a 
man loves his own children, but seldom any other man’s), is, I 
believe, the key-note of feminine nature, and has its roots in 
psychological and physiological laws distinct from those which 
belong to the other sex. Man is made of muscle and brains: by 
them he has to govern the world. His very selfishness—or say 
selfism—his hardness and masterfulness, are, in one sense, a 
necessity ; else he would never be able to fight his way, and 
protect those whom he is bound to protect. But woman’s 
kingdom is the heart. A woman without tenderness, without 
gentleness, without the power of self-suppression to an almost 
infinite degree, is a creature so anomalous that she cannot fail 
to do enormous harm, both to her own sex and to the other. 
She ceases to be the guardian angel she was meant to be, and 
becomes a devil in disguise, working woe wherever she appears. 

One often hears girls, and very good girls too, declaring 
that “they like men far better than women,” and putting in them 
a sublime, impossible trust, which if the other sex justified we 
should have no “strong-minded” women. It is the reaction 
after loss, the unfaith which follows on broken idols, which 
makes a great many foolish women join in the howl against 
men. They begin by being blind worshipers, and end either as 
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rebels or slaves) Only very few have courage to take the 
medium course, and, while refusing either to adore or condemn, 
content themselves with simply loving—a wise, open-eyed love, 
which sees faults, not only in others but itself, and steadily 
tries to amend them in both. 

For many of men’s errors women have themselves to blame, 
First, their viciousness and coarseness; women being either too 
ignorant or too cowardly to exact from men the same standard of 
virtue which men expect from them. Secondly, their tyranny ; 
because the laws and customs of many generations have placed 
women far too much in the power of men, and even were it not 
so, their own warm affections make them slaves. Thirdly, 
for the selfishness which—doubtless with righteous reason— 
is so deeply implanted in the masculine breast that a thoroughly 
unselfish man is almost a Jusus nature. And no wonder, since 
from his cradle his womankind have adored him. Mothers, 
nurses, sisters, all join in the sweet flattery, the perpetual love- 
servitude, which makes a man think far too much of himself. 
Then, perhaps, comes a period of innocent tyranny from his 
sweetheart, which he soon repays by tyrannizing over his wife. 
Thus, except that brief season when love has 


‘*Struck the chord of Self, which, trembling, passed in music out of sight,” 


there is, for the ordinary man—I do not say the ideal man, or 
even the specially good man—no time in his life when he is not 
bolstered up in his only too natural egotism by the foolish sub- 
servience of the women about him. 

Loving and serving is a woman’s destiny; but it should be 
done in a right way. To yield to a man when you know he is 
in the wrong ; to teach others that he must be y ielded to, whether 
right or wrong, is to place him on a pedestal where not one man 
in twenty thousand could stand steady. The unspoken creed 
of many a household, especially in the last generation, that the 
girls must always give in to the boys; that endless money should 
be spent on the boys’ education and career in the world, while 
the girls must shift for themselves: this it is, I believe, which 
has brought about that painful reaction, in which women are 
gradually unsexing themselves, trying to do a multitude of things 
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which nature never meant them to do, and losing sight of that 
which she did, viz., that they should be first the wives and 
mothers, and failing that, not so much the rivals as the friends, 
consolers, and helpers of men. 

This they can be, in a hundred ways, without attempting the 
impossible, and without controverting the supposed Christian 
doctrine that the man is the head of the woman—as he ought 
to be, if he deserves it; but which, when truly deserving, he will 
seldom obnoxiously claim to be. It is a curious fact which I 
have noticed throughout my life, that the strongest, noblest, 
wisest men are those least afraid of granting to women all the 
“rights” they could possibly desire, and the most generous in 
allowing them all the high qualities, so often dormant through 
neglected education, which they undoubtedly possess in common 
with men. 

One of these, strange as it may appear, is the “ business 
faculty,” usually attributed to men only, except in France, 
where, especially among the JLouwrgeoisie, “ Madame” does the 
business of the family, which prospers accordingly. Despite her 
revolutions there is no richer, more economical, nor more thriv- 
ing country than France, and none where women do more work, 
or are more highly regarded. “I would never let my daughter 
marry an Englishman,” said to me once a French lady, a better 
“business woman” and doing daily more practical work than 
most men; “vos maris Anglais sont toujours tyrans.” I hope not; 
but I think both English and American husbands and fathers 
would do more wisely, instead of saying contemptuously that 
‘“‘women never understand business,” to teach their womankind 
to understand it. This would lighten their own hands amaz- 
ingly, and take from them half the worries which convert them 
into supposed “tyrants,” besides being an incalculable advantage 
to the women themselves. 

Men, from that large Ego, doubtless implanted in them for 
useful purposes, have a tendency to see things solely from their 
own point of view, and to judge things, not as they are, but as 
the world will look at them, with reference to their individual 
selves. Their sense of order, their power and inclination to take 
trouble, are rarely equal to a woman's, Her very narrowness 
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makes her more conscientious and reliable in matters of minute 
detail. A man’s horizon is wider, his vision larger, his physical 
and intellectual strength generally greater than a woman's; but 
he is as a rule less prudent, less careful, less able to throw him- 
self out of himself, and into the interest of other people, than a 
woman is, Granted a capable woman, and one that has had 
even a tithe of the practical education that all men have or are 
supposed to have, she will do a matter of business, say an exec- 
utorship, secretaryship, etc., as well as any man, or even better 
than most men, because she will take more pains. 

Did girls get from childhood the same business training as 
boys, and were it clearly understood in all families that it is not a 
credit but a discredit for women to be idle, to hang helpless on the 
men instead of doing their own work, and, if necessary, earning 


their own living, I believe society would be not the worse but 
the better for the change. Men would find out that the more 
they elevate women the greater use they get out of them. If, 
instead of a man working himself to death for his unmarried 
daughters, and then leaving them ignominiously dependent upon 


male relations, he educated them to independence, made them 
able both to maintain and to protect themselves, it would save 
him and them a world of unhappiness. They would cease to be 
either the rivals—a very hopeless rivalry— or the playthings 
first and then the slaves of men, and become, as was originally 
intended, their co-mates, equal and yet different, each sex sup- 
plying the other’s deficiencies, and therefore fitted to work to- 
gether, not apart, for the good of the world. 

What this work should be, individual capacity alone must 
decide. There are so many things which women cannot do, that I 
think men would be wise as well as just in letting them do what- 
ever they cando. As clerks, bookkeepers, secretaries, poor law 
guardians, superintendents of hospitals and similar institutions, 
they would, if properly trained, be quite as capable as men. 
The oft-repeated cry that thereby they lower the rate of wages 
and take the bread out of men’s mouths, is only that of feeble 
fear. Women must either be maintained by men, or maintain 
themselves. It is no injury but a relief to men when those to 
whom Providence has not given the blessed duties of wives 
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and mothers, do maintain themselves, in any lawful and possible 
way. 

So many ways are to them absolutely impossible. They 
cannot be soldiers, sailors, or enter on any profession which 
entails violent physical exertion or endurance. Mentally, too, 
their powers are limited; and I believe the average young 
woman would never go through the curriculum of our public 
schools and colleges without serious harm, especially to that 
nervous organization which is far more delicate than that of 
the average young man, and to the physical health which is 
so important not only to herself but to the next generation. 
“Send me,” wrote a colonial bishop in want of missionary help, 
“a cargo of capable old maids.” But any career for young 
maidens which is likely to unfit them for their natural des- 
tiny, as mothers of the men and women to be, must be harm- 
ful to the future of the world. 

Therefore, in one profession where men have exceedingly 
resented our entrance, great caution is required that it should be 
entered solely by exceptional women, gifted not only with mas- 
culine aspirations, but masculine strength, mental and physical : 
I mean the medical profession. Whether women could ever 
make as good doctors as men, « e., general practitioners, consult- 
ing physicians, surgeons, or scientists, is very doubtful; but 
there is one branch of the profession which, in modern times 
only, men have appropriated to themselves, and which women 
would do well to take back again into theirown hands, Obstet- 
ric practice ought exclusively to belong to capable, carefully 
trained, and experienced medical women. No medical man, 
with his many daily cases of ordinary illness—often infectious 
illness—and his very limited time, ought to have anything to 
do with that crisis which requires patience, caution, prudence, 
and, above all, no hurry or worry. I believe the number of 
women, especially poor women, who have been actually mur- 
dered through having male attendance in their hour of need, 
must, if known, incite our sex to hold its own, and to stand by 
one another, and educate a phalanx of capable accoucheuses who 


should control this branch of the medical profession, leaving to 
men all the rest. 
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Small, at best, will be the number of women who have brains, 
will, and physical stamina enough to compete with men in the 
arena of the world; still fewer will have any wish to do it. 
Half of us would rather stay at home and do our work—domestic 
work; the other, inferior, half prefer to let the men work, while 
they run about and enjoy themselves. But such rare women as 
have masculine aspirations and masculine capacities may safely 
be allowed to use the one and gratify the other. There will 
always be enough of us left who are content to be mere daughters, 
sisters, wives, and mothers, willing to merge ourselves in the 
men we love, to spend and be spent for them, often with small 
thanks and no reward, except the comfort of knowing that they 
could not well do without us, and that, after all, it does not much 
matter which does the work of life, so that it is done. 

That, as a whole, men do it better than we, is, I think, a mis- 
take. Their labors are seen, ours unseen. Their aims are 
larger, perhaps nobler; but they are less persistent than we; 
more prone to get “ weary of well doing.” In physical courage 
they excel us, but in moral courage I think very few men are 
equal to women.* Arrant cowards as many of us are, in the 
matter of our affections, ready to do anything rather than con- 
tradict a bad-tempered husband or vex a disagreeable brother, 
when it comes to any great moral heroism, or that endurance 
which is often greater than heroism, there are few men so strong 
and brave as a woman. It is well known, in the statistics of 
lunatic asylums, that the largest proportion of male patients 
have been driven mad by worldly misfortunes. Not so with us. 
We can endure almost any amount of external suffering ; stand 
on our feet and support others. The thing which breaks our 
hearts and turns our brains is, as statistics also prove, inward 
anguish. We can endure life and face death; but our one vul- 
nerable point is our affections. 

It seems as if this paper “concerning men” were drifting 
into an essay upon women ; yet both are so inevitably mixed up 
together that it is difficult to divide them. But there is one 

* The reader must pardon this continual repetition of ‘‘I think” and ‘I 


believe ;” necessary in some way to neutralize the sweeping dogmatism which 
is at once so odious and so difficult to avoid, 
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point of difference between men and women which I ought not 
quite to pass over, and yet shall not dilate upon, for I believe no 
woman is capable of fairly judging it. Mercifully for the world, 
very few women can in the least understand that side of men’s 
nature in which the senses predominate over, or are perpetually 


fighting with, the soul, so that an originally noble human being 
can sink down to the level of Calypso’s swine. I question if even 
an ordinary woman, being a good woman, can realize the state of 
mind which results in a man’s making some wretched mésalliance, 
or sinking under the unlawful thraldom of a Cleopatra, an 
Aspasia, ora Phryne. Such things are, but most of us women 
can hardly comprehend them. We may, under some extraor- 
dinary self-delusion, fall in love with a bad man, and cling to 
him, from duty or tenderness, long after love has departed ; but 
we seldom plunge, as a man does, open-eyed, into the nets spread 
by a bad woman, whom he knows to be a bad woman, and yet 
cannot help himself. The story of Samson and Delilah, repeated 
age after age among men, is not often told of us women. 

Nor is it common in lesser forms of folly or guilt. If we sin, 
it is generally through self-deception; but they do it with their 
eyes open. I remember once at a dinner-party hearing my host 
piteously lamenting over his gout, because of which his doctor 
had prohibited wine. Immediately afterward I saw him toss 
off a bumper of champagne. “ Why do you do that?” I asked. 
“Oh, because ”—he hesitated—“ because I can’t help it.” He is 
dead now, but before his death his splendid fortune had all melted 
away, and his wife and children were earning hardly their daily 
bread. And why? Because of that miserable, contemptible 
“can’t help it.” Now, if there is one thing in which the average 
woman is superior to the average man, it is because she generally 
can “ help it.” 

But, [ repeat, some, nay, many men are found, nobler than the 
very noblest of women. One, perhaps, toils all his life at a call- 
ing he hates, yet which happens to be the only one in which he 
can earn the family bread. Another resigns silently all the law- 
ful pleasures of existence, intellectual and social, to that same 
cruel necessity of providing for his dear ones. <A third, year 
after year, endures with sublime patience the fretfulness of an 
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invalid wife, or the sin and misery of a drunken one. A fourth 
—less wretched than these, yet still most unfortunate—having 
married from gratitude or impulse, year after year, honorably 
and faithfully, puts up with the companionship of a woman who 
is no companion at all, with whom he has not the slightest sym- 


pathy, whom he either never loved rightly, or has long ceased to 
love; yet for a whole lifetime he hides this fact and its conse- 
quences in his own bosom, without ever letting the world find 
out, or guess that he himself has found out, what he now knows 
to have been a terrible mistake. Such instances, not rare, are 
enough to prove, even to the most virulent of his feminine de- 
tractors, that man, “ made in the image of God,” has something 
godlike about him still; something that we women are justified 
in admiring and adoring, devoting, nay sacrificing ourselves to 
him; as I am afraid we shall do to the end of the chapter. 

But the sacrifice ought to be a just and right one, else it is 
worse than useless—sinful. Any self-devotion which makes its 
object selfish and conceited—as a man can scarcely fail to be 
with a circle of women blindly worshiping him; any foolish 
tenderness which, instead of strengthening, weakens him; any 
slavish fear which rouses all his dormant love of power into 
positive tyranny—these things are, in us women, not virtues 
but vices. A certain novel lately published, entitled “This 
Man’s Wife,” in which a “ pattern” woman believes blindly for 
about twenty years in a villain of a husband, sacrificing to him 
her father and mother, her child, two faithful friends, once lovers, 
and herself, is a picture that outrages all one’s notions of common 
sense and justice; and when the woman dies at last, one is in- 
clined to say, not “ Whata martyr!” but “ What a fool!” 

The relation between men and women ought to be as equal 
and as righteous as their love; also as clear-sighted, that by 
means of it each may educate and elevate the other; both look- 
ing beyond each other to that absolute right and perfect love, 
without which all human love must surely, soon or late, melt 
away in disenchantment, distaste, or,even actual dislike. For 
love can die; there is no truth more certain and more terrible; 
and each human being that lives carries within himself or her- 
self the possibility of being its murderer. 
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It will be seen that throughout this paper I have held a 
medium course, because, to me, at least, this appears the only 
one possible. Neither sex can benefit by over-exalting or lower- 
ing the other. They are meant to work together, side by side, 
for mutual help and comfort, each tacitly supplying the other's 
deficiencies, without recriminations concerning what qualities 
are or are not possessed by either. The instant they begin to 
fight about their separate rights they are almost sure to forget 
their mutual duties, which are much more important to the con- 
servation of society. 

For, let them argue as they will, neither can do without the 
other; and though, as I remember once hearing or reading, it is 
most true that only at one special time of life are they absolutely 
essential each to each ; that after the heyday of youth has gone, 
most men prefer the society of men, and women of women (unless 
of the one, if ever found, who is their other half, “ their spirit’s 
mate, compassionate and wise”), still, in most lives, and above 
all, the married lives, a man is to a woman and a woman to a 
man, even when all passion has died out, a stronghold, a com- 
pleteness, such as no two women or two men ever can be to one 
another. 

To sum up all: I fear that, argue as we may, we shall never 
arrive at any clearer elucidation of this great mystery than the 
eminently practical one conveyed in most perfect poetry by one 
of the wisest of our century, whose serene old age will only con- 
firm the belief of his ardent youth, that women and men are 


** Not like to like, but like in difference, 
Yet in the long years liker they must grow : 
The man be more of woman, she of man ; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world : 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind. 
Till at the last she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words.” 


Toe AvTHoR or “JoHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 





WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF LIFE? 


IT is a truism to assert that the object of life which men desire 
to pursue, both consciously and unconsciously, is their own hap- 
piness. But it is also true that little is asserted thereby, for 
since the conditions of men’s happiness are varied in the extreme, 
the objects to which they devote their lives are correspondingly 
diverse. The man of unsympathetic temperament finds his hap- 
piness principally in himself, while the sympathetic man is more 
or less dependent on the happiness of others for his peace of 
mind. Then, what men actually do seek, and what their larger 
happiness would require them to seek, are often different things. 
In the present essay I shall endeavor to state what appear to me 
to be worthy, nay, necessary, objects of living. And the criterion 
of worth or of good shall be “the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.” And I will also consider incidentally to what 
extent life is worth living to those who are unable to pursue 
what they may suppose to be their greatest happiness. From 
the nature of the subject I shall be compelled to utter a good 
many truisms, and I shall consider myself fortunate if some of 
these do not approach dangerously near to being platitudes. 

“The greatest happiness of the greatest number” is not al- 
ways subserved by sympathetic or altruistic actions. The path 
of life activities is already marked out for men in the necessity 
by which their physical being demands food and protection from 
the forces of surrounding nature. The activities required by 
this situation form the back-bone of human life, and the sym- 
pathetic actions are its ameliorations and adornments. No ad- 
vantages to the race in general could arise from a permanent 
escape from the exercise of the faculties necessary for support 
and protection. The sympathetic temperament which would do 
this for men is only profitable as the function of a special class 


or sex. But the doing of good to one’s fellow-beings is so inter- 
4 
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woven with our own happiness that we cannot separate them. It 
is this fact that justifies the belief in the utilitarian or “selfish ” 
theory of morals. Whether there be any absolutely unselfish 
acts it is not now worth while to consider, excepting so far as to 
remark that such are to be found, if at all, in generous acts done 
for the first time, when the consequent gratification has not been 
experienced. But most of these will have been performed in 
obedience to an instinct or sentiment of generosity which is 
happy in the act, and which feels its accompanying pleasure in 
anticipation. In any case, if the object of life is to subserve the 
greatest good of the greatest number, we must reap some benefit 
from the general happiness which this implies. 

The relations of life may be considered under two aspects ; 
viz., in the relation of human life to the universe in general, 
and in its relation to the present existence on the earth. The 
relation to the cosmos involves life as a phenomenon transcend- 
ing the present human existence, and as, therefore, existent be- 
yond it, both antecedently and subsequently. This point of view 
has an importance of its own, but I cannot discues it in this 
essay. I therefore confine myself to the earthly life. 

Objects of terrestrial life are pursued either from necessity or 
from choice. A large part of human acts are performed in 
consequence of our relations to the physical basis. The greatest 
freedom from this necessity is enjoyed by the rich, but even to 
them liberty is only partial. I therefore consider the subject 
under two divisions, the necessary and the voluntary objects of 
pursuit in life. 

For completeness’ sake I must here refer to good health and 
good physical tone as essentials of happiness. The intimate 
connection between the two things is well enough known to 
many people, but too many others do not seem to have a suffi- 
eient appreciation of this important fact. A certain surplus 
of vital energy is apparently devoted exclusively to the pro- 
duction of “ good spirits” and cheerfulness. If this energy is 
dissipated in large quantities, periods of depression are sure 
to follow. A permanent state of such depression is naturally 
to be dreaded. Much evil follows from it: faith is less easy, 
since fear is ever lurking in the mind; suspicion is more easy, 
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since suspicion is allied to melancholy. They who are depressed 
through dissipation are sure to suffer from physical unhappiness, 
and to become more or less criminal at such times. And nervous 
depression, from whatever cause, is a source of unhappiness 
without justification, and the parent of many forms of pain, 
especially of jealousy, the meanest of all the emotions, with its 
plentiful crop of murders and suicides. To sustain this physical 
basis of cheerfulness is, then, one of the most important objects 
of our efforts in life. Failure to understand or to do this is the 
basis of a very large percentage of the pessimism in the world. 
Let it be remembered also that physical pleasure is not a per- 
manent mental acquisition. It can never be truly revived in 
memory. ‘The only real building is performed by purely mental 
processes, either emotional or rational. The use of pleasure is 
that of a relief or counter-irritant to the stress of labor, and 
it is the reasonably employed laborer who most enjoys it. 

The necessary objects of life come under two primary heads, 
viz., the necessities imposed upon us by our dependence on food 
and shelter for our existence, and those imposed by our bisex- 
ual organization. Both of these interests involve us in further 
labors, which have protection from enemies as their object. Both 
departments of life involve co-operation with other human 
beings, the first mentioned chiefly between men, the second 
chiefly between men and women. It is this interaction which 
instructs us as to the nature of our fellow-beings, or of man in 
general, and which shows us, sooner or later, that in the most 
important respects the human race is one. The most important 
practical result of this information is the further knowledge 
that mankind is necessarily happiest in observing the rule, that 
they shall not do to others what they would not have others 
do to them. When this rule is observed, antagonistic passions 
do not arise, and the various consequent perils to affection, to 
person, and to property, are avoided. Under such circumstan- 
ces life is enjoyable, and is worth living, for there is a pleasure 
in human society to which few persons are insensible. 

But the exercise of the faculties necessary for protection and 
defense is pleasurable in healthy persons. This is to be in- 
ferred from the preference for their own specialty which most 
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workers display. The brain-worker does not envy the laborer, 
and the laborer is glad to escape the effort attendant on brain- 
work. Above all, work in the open air develops agreeable physi- 
cal sensations. The pleasure of repose is known only to those 
who work, and who are not overworked. The pleasure of work 
has, of course, its limits; and excess in this, as in all other direc- 
tions, brings with it its equivalent suffering. Those who, for 
various reasons, do not find pleasure in their work, must seek it 
elsewhere. The field of social enjoyment is often open to the 
laborer. He has greater chances of securing it than the non- 
producer. The family is better protected by the common inter- 
est which requires common exertion. Employment gives fewer 
opportunities for vice, and health gives to social life a hue and 
zest far different from that which it has for the inactive. The 
greatest pleasure in life is obtained through contrast. The man 
who has congenial labor and congenial social relations fulfills 
the conditions of the greatest happiness. When the one palls, 
he turns to the other; or, better, each one is ever new after the 
temporary forgetfulness caused by the other. 

To our social natures we owe the intenser formis of pleasures 
and pains. The first indications of social affections and pas- 
sions are to be observed in the mutual relations of the sexes, 
and in the parental instincts of animals pretty low in the scale. 
Which appeared first in time is not easily ascertainable. Dar- 
win supposes these affections to have their origin in agreeable 
physical sensations, an hypothesis which is entirely reasonable. 
But in man and in many of the mammalia this consideration 
is now left quite out of sight by the extraordinary force of the 
purely mental passions, which present themselves under the two 
phases mentioned. This result must be ascribed to the usual 
one, development by use. From these centers have radiated, so 
to speak, the milder sentiments of friendship and benevolence. 
To all forms of social affection, admiration for the qualities of 
its objects lends additional force. 

The great utility of the affections of family must be con- 
ceded, not only from their intrinsic importance, but from what 
they represent in evolution. The sex relation has been, and is 
still, at the foundation of a great deal of development. While 
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the interests of the members of the same sex often bring them 
into collision with each other, those of opposite sex cannot nor- 
mally do so. While the contests of members of the one sex are 
the active agent in evolution by rivalry and force, the relations 
of opposite sex furnish the inducement to progress offered by 
mutual admiration and pleasure. Among men, the necessity of 
pleasing, and of inspiring the respect of the opposite sex, has 
a great deal to do with the becoming pleasant and respectable. 
The mental pleasure which persons of opposite sex can give 
each other is well worth all the labor it costs, and would be 
alone an object worth living for, were there nothing else. The 
pleasure which children give to their parents is worth the little 
trouble they give, and parents whose children do them credit 
consider themselves well rewarded. 

But it is possible to escape all the pleasures derivable from 
human intercourse in direct proportion as one element of char- 
acter is wanting. That quality is faith. ‘“ Faith begets faith” 
is a well-known German saying, and its opposite, ‘ Suspicion be- 
gets suspicion,” is equally true. No amount of human affection 
can endure continued suspicion of motives, whether moral or 
personal. In fact, the real fall of man takes place when faith 
dies, and suspicion takes its place. Could we imagine a com- 
munity constituted on the basis of such feeling as this, we might 
safely conclude that the principal element of human happiness 
was wanting, and that the utmost prosperity in other respects 
would scarcely make life worth living. To maintain mutual 
faith between men is, then, one of the highest aims of the philan- 
thropist. Now, the basis of faith is honesty. 

Some lives may be cast in surroundings which are altogether 
unpleasant to them. Their work may be uncongenial, their 
family relations unpleasant. But it is within the range of pos- 
sibility for such persons to change these relations. No obstacles 
should be placed in the way of amelioration in these respects by 
other persons. It should be possible for every person to secure, 
without let or hindrance, that share of happiness which may be 
obtained in this world without injury to others. It is not neces- 
sary to seek for or to cherish unhappiness that can be morally 
avoided, for there will always be enough suffering that is un- 
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avoidable. But to such as derive no happiness from their en- 
vironment may come the higher pleasure of improving their en- 
vironment by their voluntary efforts. Hence I come to the 
next source of happiness, viz., voluntary objects of life. 

To contribute to the sum of human happiness, apart from 
one’s own immediate enjoyment, is a well-known source of hap- 
piness. Here the truly altruistic faculties come into play, and 
the sympathetic nature finds exercise. Passive excellence, as 
beauty, gives pleasure to others, but the active forms of benevo- 
lence are the most highly valued by their recipients. 

Work for others may be classed under three heads: (1) the 
supplying of physical necessities; (2) the satisfying of men- 
tal needs; (8) the cultivation of ethical methods in the com- 
munity. 

The supply of the physical necessities of others comes under 
the two heads already mentioned. It may be done also for 
persons of the same family, or for persons not of the family. 
The latter is the form to which the term benevolence is usually 
applied. It requires to be practiced with judgment, since the 
support of paupers is not useful to the community. Common 
humanity, on the other hand, calls for our effective aid to the 
laboring classes when work cannot be obtained, and to all per- 
sons who unavoidably suffer for want of physical necessities. 

The supply of mental necessities is a service of great impor- 
tance, and one not sufficiently appreciated. We can consider the 
satisfaction of the affections first, and of the intellect afterward. 
The satisfaction of the affections should be within the reach of 
every person. It is an inalienable right of man to have this, 
even more than to possess the earth ; and there can be no advan- 


tage to society in refusing to grant it. Of course, its acquisition 


is contingent on good conduct, or harmonious interaction, as 
well as on general compatibility of character between human 
beings. Men can render each other material assistance in this 
direction. This may be often derived from aids furnished to 
clear thinking. Intellect and affections so constantly interact 
that all human conduct is a resultant of the two. The affections 
furnish the leading motives, the intellect the modus operandi. 
This modus, however, extends, in minds capable of generaliza- 
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tion, to the modus of happiness in general. So it often happens 
that the understanding furnishes a “rule and line of faith and 
practice.” Hence the importance of knowing the truth. Thus 
is the importance of science to human practice vindicated, quite 
apart from its utilitarian aspects as usually understood. The 
discovery of the laws of creation cannot fail to be of the utmost 
importance to men. If the order of the universe is good, we are 
blessed in knowing it; if it is bad, we must know this also, so 
as to be able to provide against the evil. But the system is prob- 
ably good, since, in the long run, the good only is permanent. 
But we must find out what is this good in all its parts, otherwise 
we may misdirect our lives. Hence, knowledge is good. 

The third field of benevolent labor is that of ethical cultiva- 
tion. In this department we produce the most immediate effect 
on human conduct. To teach men faith in each other, and to 
teach men to deserve that faith by being honest, is the most im- 
mediately beneficial of human enterprises. We could better do 
without any other form of benevolence. It is a special work, re- 
quiring special mental qualifications. Its successful pursuit is 
a source of the most elevated pleasure of which man is capable, 
both to beneficiary and to benefactor. The laborer is endeavor- 
ing to bring order out of disorder, harmony out of discord. He 
is a creator and a sustainer of social organization, and of all the 
happiness that flows from it.. Such service to men deserves 
much reward, but in most instances it carries with it the recom- 
pense of conscious utility, rather than one of a more material 
character. 

There is one form of ethical culture in which a sense of its 
importance will compel us to take part, and that is the forcible 
resistance to evil. The world is not yet in a condition which 
will enable us to “ resist not evil” under all circumstances. The 
law, and the conflicts which its enforcement involves, have 
slowly evolved the moral sense of man, so that the present cent- 
ury finds this faculty well developed in a great many individuals 
of ourrace. The process has been one of relentless severity, and 
thousands, yes, millions, of men have been sacrificed in accom- 
plishing the result. Millions have learned what is ethically 
right, and they are in the habit of doing it more or less of the 
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time. Other millions have not yet learned what is right in 
various respects, and their practice is, therefore, the less satisfac- 
tory. Under the circumstances, we cannot yet cease to “ resist 
evil,” and give up the police and the courts, as Count Tolstoi 
would have us do. But Christ did not hesitate on account of the 
condition of the world to introduce a pure ethical system. He 
knew that men had found the natural system a severe one, and 
he told them that if they would all follow his method they would 
“find rest unto their souls,” which is undoubtedly true. So we 
must regard the world as in a condition of transition from a 
“state of law” to a “state of grace ;” that is, as making the pas- 
sage from under a “law of conflict” toa “law of harmony.” 
Since this growth is not yet completed, we are compelled to 
resist evil. 

This resistance, in every-day life, is to many not a pleasurable 
service. To others it may be the excuse for the gratification of 
a combative, or even a sanguinary, disposition. There is a wide 
ethical contrast between the conduct of a man who refuses to 
accept a drink of alcohol when he feels that he does not need it, 
and the man that joins a party of lynchers on pretense of doing 
justice, but in reality to commit murder without fear of con- 
sequences. It is in this field that moral courage has its oppor- 
tunity, and it is here that moral cowardice is so frequently dis- 
played. It is here, also, that the ethical critic will have to draw 
the line between just indignation against wrong and the indul- 
gence of vindictive anger. If resistance to evil were more gen- 
eral the world would be better. Those who do not condemn 
themselves for omissions in this respect may feel a satisfaction 
in believing that the world is better for their having lived in it. 

I have endeavored to summarize briefly the very numerous 
methods of enjoying life which lie open to man, and wish now to 
add the further remark that many of these avenues of happiness 
are not sufficiently occupied. The prevalence of the insane idea 
that an expensive manner of living and a display of wealth con- 
stitute the basis of human happiness is at the bottom of much of 
this. However much we Americans may imagine that we have 
improved in our political ideas over the country from which 
most of us have drawn much of our blood, we have not entirely 
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rid ourselves of the one fault of the English character. I refer 
to that stratification of the mind, that moral strabismus in the 
vertical plane, which prevents that people in large part from 
viewing mankind in a horizontal relation, but which estimates 
them according to a scale of quantity of money, or of supposed 
quality of blood. To these Molochs we may partly ascribe the 
slow progress made by the pure sciences and the fine arts at the 
hands of native Americans. It is only the old worship of force, 
supplemented by the Semitic idea “that gain is godliness,” 
Science owes many of her lights to the church, through the 
earnestness and love of truth which she inculcates. But having 
sown the seed, she has generally endeavored to suppress the 
growth of the vigorous plant. Her practice generally has been to 
ach what men ought not to do, but she often fails to teach what 
men ought to do. She teaches general ethics, it is true, but omits 
to set forth clearly the practical occupations of ethical life, espe- 
cially as applied to those persons who are independent of their 
personal labors for their support. When a man has acquired a 
competence it isa practical problem how he shall spend his time. 
The church says, generally, “ Work for the church or in the 
church ;” and for what ? Suppose more independent persons are, 
through their exertions, added to the church, what shall they do? 


Work for the church again, I suppose. And so human society 


would pursue an endless circle, beyond which it would never 
rise. In the previous pages I have endeavored to define some of 
the objects of life, which may occupy the time which many men 
and women have at their disposal. Without occupation there is 
no happiness. And that occupation should not be an unvary- 
ing routine, a continued circle, but a spiral, in which every 
necessary return of unavoidable activities should find us a stage 
beyond our last one in the ascent to greater light and more per- 
manent happiness. 
KE. D. Cope. 
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In a recent number of “ Harper’s Magazine” (in the part of it 
I always read first) Mr. Howells touched on some delightful ques- 
tions : What is the use of critics? What is the use of criticism? 
What should be the manners of critics? Here are topics on 
which every critic or reviewer would like to say his say. “We 
have all a reason for existing, we and our works,” as Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold once admitted in a candid hour. But what is the 
reason for the existence of us critics? The answer, if the an- 
swer can be found, will be independent of many other questions 
about reviewers. Yet even on these problems, on our manners 
and customs as a tribe, a word or two may be expended. Mr. 
Howells finds (he is talking of American critics) that the criti- 
cal tone is sometimes ruffianly, though “ perhaps one ought to 


add that it might not be consciously so.” Critics are beset by 
temptations “to be personal, to be vulgar, to be arrogant.” 
These charges may well make each critic examine his own con- 
science. Who among us can deny to himself that he has occa- 
sionally (or often) been, if not “ruffianly” or “ personal ” (those 
large, manifest reefs it is not so hard to shun), at least arrogant 
and flippant? Mea culpa, mea maxima culpa, one is obliged to ex- 


claim, and only the absence of a large round stone prevents me, 
at this moment, from imitating the example of St. Jerome, and 
beating my breast, like the saint in early art. What critic who 
reviews the mass of current novels and essays and verses, 
“those he gives his daily dreadful line to,” but is conscious of 
often being flippant and arrogant? “Before a man of taste 
gives pain, think how much he has suffered,” says Lessing. 
The critic suffers a good deal. The temptation to mock is often 
very great, though it should not be insuperable. The critic, if 
he is only a man of moderate intelligence and education, is so 
superior to the common majority of novelists and poets that he 
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cannot help feeling it and showing it. He ought to overcome 
this deadly sin, superbia ; but she is always there, always whis- 
pering her counsels of contempt for the grammar, the ideas, 
the plots, the rhymes, the sentiment, the humor, that are too 
often presented for his consideration. Now the practice of re- 
viewing — daily, weekly, and monthly—begets the habit of 
vBprs, of ‘* wanton violence.” Therefore, when a book of merit, 
or modesty, or value comes before the critic—filled with viru- 
lence as he becomes from the study of trash—he is apt to be 
disrespectful to his betters. This is all quite true. I admit it, 
for one, with unfeigned penitence. But I don’t admit that any 
critic is necessarily, and ex officio, a meaner being than the per- 
son criticised. Mr. Howells talks respectfully of “ the work of 
people who actually produce something.” But the critic ac- 
tually produces something—his article or review. Now, that 
review may be a “something” so infinitely more amusing, 
learned, and interesting than the something which gave it oc- 
casion, that one sometimes ‘thinks the ordinary author’s raison 
@étre is to supply stuff for the reviewer. Nobody will deny 
that many essays of Théophile Gautier and Paul de St. Victor 


are of much more permanent value, are much more actually 
“something,” than the forgotten plays about which they were 


nominally written. In the same way, on a much smaller scale, 
one has been diverted by reviews of novels which, themselves, 
could have diverted no rational being. 

The mention of two considerable French critics, men of genius 
condemned to cut blocks with a razor for their daily bread, re- 
minds me that Mr. Howells traces the iniquities of American 
criticism to the parent errors of the English reviewer. Natu- 
rally, inevitably, if American criticism has faults, they are an 
example of atavism. They “throw back” to the ancestral Eng- 
lish stock or model; it cannot be otherwise while English is 
the language of American literature, and while the blood of 
English literature, from Beowulf to Bunyan, runs in her veins. 
If our modern literature has faults, too (and of course she has 
hundreds), their example must be of evil influence, especially as 
English books are admitted to the States without prohibitive 
tariff, and, indeed, are to be purchased rather cheap. Had the 
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Irish people been the European parent of American literature, the 
faults and merits of Celtic literature would have been present in 
that of America, and the same rule applies to French or German. 
Now, I am not denying that modern English criticism has faults. 
“ As I know them most intimately, so I might denounce them 
most severely,” as Alcibiades said about his countrymen. The 
criticism of writers in the daily press is often, and unavoidably, 
hurried. Indeed, perhaps it should rather be regarded as “ news ” 
about new books, or “special reports ” of their contents, than as 
a judgment of manner and matter. This is the case, above all, 
when a reviewer has to write something in a column and a 
quarter, on half a dozen books; say, on a novel, a book of 
African travel, a work on “Tbe Origin of Printing,” another on 
“The Origin of the Family,” a fifth on “ The Art of Tying Salmon 
Flies,” and a sixth on “The Fathers of Congregationalism.” 
You can hardly secure a judge who has devoted a lifetime to 
each of these topics) The reviewer tries to make his column 
entertaining, and to give his readers an idea of their chance of 
being amused or instructed by the books noticed. Thatis nearly 
the most he can do. 

This is not criticism at all, it is a branch of reporting. 
“News,” too, not criticism, is the compte rendu (partly with 
scissors) of a big book, a biography, perhaps, published on the 
day of producing the article. If we are to discuss the use of 
criticism, and the demerits of English and American criticism, 
all these snippets of “short notices” may be swept aside. We 
may as well disregard, also, the brawls of gentry who swagger 
into the journals as Shakespeare’s bully swaggered into a tav- 
ern, laying his sword on the table, and praying heaven to send 
no need of it. The paragraphs of these gentry are bludgeonly 
vaporings, so to speak; they are not, they do not affect to be, 
criticism. ‘ What, in the name of the Bodleian, has the general 
public to do with literature?” asks the author of “ Obiter Dicta.” 
These writers of personalities about every man of letters whose 
name is known, have nothing to do with literature, and cannot 
be called critics. We are in no way concerned here with their 
manners, any more than with the manners of Sir William Har- 
court. Why should any man of letters read the newspaper tattle 
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about himself and his doings? What on earth does it signify ? 
These brawlers need no bad example, and will not soon be re- 
formed, except by public disdain. 

What one means here by criticism, is the deliberately and pub- 
licly expressed opinion as to the merits of a book. You can see, 
in reading a review, whether the reviewer has put his heart into 
it; whether he is saying something that he really wants to say 
about a book. He may do it well or ill, in good or bad temper, 
but we suppose that he does it sincerely, that he does it with 
interest. That, for the nonce, may be regarded as criticism. 
Now, I am not blind to the demerits of our English criticism, or, 
indeed, of our overtasked, out-worn people in general. But Ican 
hardly agree with Mr. Howells that our criticism is much worse 
than that of other European peoples, and is a more perilous ex- 
ample to America. Mr. Howells asks for what I sincerely hope 
he may get, “a little courtesy, or a good deal; a constant per- 
ception of the fact that a book is not a misdemeanor; a decent 
self-respect that must forbid the civilized man the savage pleas- 
ure of wounding.” If these qualities are present in American 


criticism, they will “at least approach it to the Continental 


attitude, and remove it from the British.” 

On reading this, and more about “the false theory and bad 
manners of the English school,” * I felt another of the pangs 
with which an English patriot has long been familiar. At home, 
abroad, everywhere, we blunder, I know, and (when we are per- 
mitted) plunder. But is it absolutely fair to speak of “the false 
theory and bad manners of the English school” of criticism? 
Are we sinners beyond other men? Is there an “ English school” 
at all? Have we not courteous and discourteous, impartial and 
partial, learned and ignorant critics, and are not other nations 
even as ourselves in all these things? One may hope so, and 
may also hint an opinion that sweeping charges against the 
manners of a nation, indictments against a whole people, will not 
really conduce to general urbanity. We are all really pretty 
much on a level, all we civilized people. Critics in every land 
are a crowd, not a “school.” Human nature being what it is, 


*T never knew an English critical writer call an author ‘‘ The ideal cad.” 
This was a transatlantic amenity! 
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the few are just, sober, learned; the majority are hasty, petulant, 
prejudiced, and by no means free from that survival, “the sav- 
age pleasure of wounding.” Ihave read with disgust, in England, 
criticisms of American authors which were mere explosions of 
spleen. But these exhibitions of temper do not make an “ Eng- 
lish school.” 

I doubt if there is an “English school” at all, and if there 
be, I doubt if it is more misguided and discourteous than its 
neighbors. In this respect we think there has been an im- 
provement. When we had a strong literature—Scott, Byron, Cole- 
ridge, Keats, Wordsworth—we had a violent school of criticism, 
writing on savage political impulses, writing with a frantic dis 
regard of anything but inflicting torture on poets presumed to 
be of hostile politics. Lockhart, Southey, even Wilson, wrote 
some deplorable reviews. Now we have a weaker literature, 
but are more anxious (in poetry and fiction) to see things as 
they are. The crowd of hasty critics, here as all over the world, 
write often under the stress of passion, of personal and exclusive 
tastes, of anger at contradiction, of desire to make the hostile 
and captive author dance at the torture stake. In America, 
perhaps, these errors are not unknown, An American novelist 
and poet certainly danced at the torture stake, and reviled 
his tormentors like a courageous brave, a few months ago. Nor 
are we incapable of Iroquois emotions, The natural man within 
me is hungering for the scalps of several poets, British and 
foreign, at this moment. 

But the American excesses may all be the result of the bad 
English example! Let American reviewers “approach criti- 
cism to the Continental attitude,” and how will they behave? 
Why, one novelist and critic may write of other novelists like 
this: “Mr. X. has invented and patented an ideal pomade, 
a sentimental syrup. He is Tompkins and water, as Tomp- 
kins is Jenkins and water.” Or again (let me choose English 
names at random, as equivalents for the French names), one 
critic and novelist, adopting a Continental attitude, will say: 
“Mr. Besant and Mr. Black are broken down and played out.” 
Or he will remark (he is a producer, a creator, as well as a 
critic): “Nobody speaks of Mr. Wilkie Collins; I know not if 
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he is writing still;” or, “Mr. Rider Haggard sells well, it is 
true. So do spelling-books and prayer-books. I prefer ‘Hop 
o’ My Thumb. ”* Or again: “The works of Alexandre 
Dumas are a rubbish heap of old volumes, which nobody can 
read, and which will soon be rat’s-meat.” 

My American brethren, have we, have you, a distinguished 
and popular novelist and critic, who, avoiding English errors, 
adopts this Continental attitude, who rails at his contemporaries, 
discusses the sale of their works, and prophesies a public of rats 
for our beloved master and friend, the creator of Porthos, Athos, 
and Aramis? No, this attitude is exclusively Continental, and, 
substituting English names for French, I have translated the 
passages quoted. from the collated criticism of M. Emile Zola.+ 

It may be answered that M. Zola (whose genius I sincerely 
admire, with qualifications) is an exception, a wild man, not a 
fair specimen of the foreign critic. There is a good deal of truth 
in that, but did the ordinary run of French critics (fellows like 
us reviewers in England) maintain a Continental attitude that 
was dignified, and worthy of being an example to America? 
No, they arose up, and called M. Zola “a plumber.” Whya 
plumber? I know not; it is too Continental a joke. They also 
said (the other critics) that M. Zola purposely tried to lower 
the sale of books which his publishers did not bring out. M. 
Zola remarks that the other critics want to assassinate him, and 
“mes feuilletons amenaient toute la critique autour de moi, avec des 
haussements d’épaules, des rires, et des sifflets.” What a collection 
of Continental attitudes | 

Of course I do not mean that Continental criticism is always 
like this. There is plenty of fair, urbane, delicate criticism. 
But read M. Robert de Bonniéres on M. Schérer. You may 
laugh ; it is, indeed, excessively funny, but is it not cruel? Read 
M. Jules Lemaitre on M. Ohnet: “As a rule I treat of litera- 
ture ; to-day, by way of exception, I touch on M. Ohnet’s nov- 


els.” Is there none of the fierce humor of the Iroquois there, 
and in all that follows ? 


*Theroe are few works of fiction to which I, personally, do not prefer 
‘* Hop o’ My Thumb,” but that is not the question. 
+ ‘‘ Les Romanciers Naturalistes,” Paris, 1881, pp. 349, 363, 
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I prefer French criticism to any: the French write better 
about books, at present, than any other people. But even the 
people who write best do not invariably set, as we have 
shown, the example that Mr. Howells desires. As for the ordi- 
nary crowd of newspaper notice writers, even if they do not 
positively deserve all that M. Zola says of them in “Mes 
Haines” and “Le Roman Expérimental,” they scarcely seem 
so very much better than even the English school. For ex- 
ample, let us look at this week’s “Academy.” One has seen 
wild things in the “Academy.” There was one review of an 
excellent novel of Mr. Howells’s, that looked like the work 
of a critic hardly fit to be trusted with edged weapons, such 
as pens. Presently this odd reviewer called Victor Hugo “the 
most notorious of nobodies.” If the English school of criti- 
cism followed such examples, then, indeed, all would be over. 
But I look at the latest number of this English critical paper, 
in which, by the way, the reviews are signed, and there is 
no editorial “we,” or very little of him. It is quite consoling 
to see how fair and urbane, on the whole, is the criticism. 
It is much like what one finds, for example, in the “ Nation.” 
Both journals adopt an excellent attitude. First, in the “ Acad- 
emy,” one reads an extremely candid, clear, and courteous 
review of Mr. Gardiner’s “Great Civil War,” by Professor 
Seeley. One finds a review of Mr. Lewis Morris’s “ Songs of 
Britain,” which illustrates the vulgar weakness of coincidence- 
hunting, but displays, at least, every desire to be fair. Seven 
novels are treated, briefly, but kindly and carefully, except in 
two cases, where, it appears, the less said the better. Some 
studies of “The Invention of Printing” have been severe, almost 
personal, but I have heard that the critic is not an Englishman ! 
Finally, Professor Sayce, instead of jumping on and crowing 
over Captain Cowden’s “ Hittite Inscriptions,” reviews the book 
with studied moderation and urbanity. Compare the anthology 
of German amenities which the “ Revue Critique” lately collect- 
ed from a learned Teutonic journal. Some professor was “ danc- 
ing” another specialist—an old pupil, too—accusing him of most 
literary sins, and finally cutting him off without a shilling, and 
dismissing him, with a professional curse, into the wilderness. 
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What moral does one draw? Simply that all critics, of all 
countries, should follow the good and reject the bad examples 
of their foreign contemporaries. Thereis a bad and a good Con- 
tinental attitude, just as there is a good as well as a bad at- 
titude in English or American criticism. The besetting crimes 
of critics are many. First, there is what the French call (not 
in very good French) exclusivisme. <A critic has his pet likes 
and dislikes; he makes them a canon. He says: “Let us have 
no fiction but romantic fiction, all the rest is dull word-spin- 
ning.” Or he says: “ Down with romance, give us competition 
with nature.” He therefore reviles all romances, or all novels 
of minute analysis, as the case may be. Scott was better 
advised when he said that, though he could do “the big bow- 
wow style very well,” he had the highest admiration of Miss 
Austen’s delicate and humorous pictures of character. Who- 


ever sets up the banner of one method or style inevitably 


forces other men to “peal the banner-cry ” of something else,* 
and the criticism is lost sight of in the smoke and stir of battle 
about private preferences. Again, the critic has a besetting sin 
of quarreling with an author for not having done something 
other than what he has done. The poet brings a romance of 
Arcady or an idyl of Syracuse. “ You go and write ballads of 
the slums, of the palpitating present,” says the critic. The poet 
brings a ballad of the slums. “ You be off, and write on scenes 
untouched with the horror of modern life,” cries the critic. 
“Not here, O Apollo! are haunts meet for thee.” Finally, 
there are no haunts left for Apollo at all. Homer says (per- 
haps when his Iliad had become a little passé), ‘‘ Men love best 
the newest songs.” Theocritus says that every one cried, 
“None of your new songs, Homer is enough for all of us.” 

Such is human nature, discontented, hard to please; and such, 
above all, is the nature of the critic, who is nothing if not criti- 
cal. Not only is the critic apt to be exclusive, and apt to ask 
for something always different from what is given him, but he 
becomes horribly ill-tempered. He snaps if another critic, of an- 
other tribe, attacks his domestic institutions or assails his favorite 
authors, and then there is a critic fight, and the garden of the 

* «« Hell” in the original passage of ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake,” 
5 
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Muses becomes a bear-garden. Critics! men, my brothers (and 
ladies, my sisters), let us try to keep our tempers! If an Ameri- 
can brother throws the tomahawk at our dukes (poor evanescent 
survivals), let us with roses crown his “ bosses,” his civic alder- 
men, his Judge Lynch! If our transatlantic kinsman lifts the 
hair of our novelists dead and gone, and wears it with his wam- 
pum, let not us hunt the scalps of his native braves. The value 
of their work is not altered for the worse because one of their 
chiefs unburies the tomahawk, and starts on the war-trail among 
our local sachems. Why does the young Induna of the Kuku- 
anas hurl the assegai at the Jossakeed of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tain? Wherefore is the pot of the Ama-hagger made hot for the 
head of the Medai Man of the Undiscovered Country? Let us 
be more easily pleased, and not seek spots in the sun. Even 
Sir Walter can be long-winded, and there is no doubt that his 
grammar laisse a désirer. I have found a dread “and which” 
in “The Heart of Mid Lothian.” Shall I lift my hand against 
our magician? No; let us be more easy-going, let us swap 
stories round the camp-fires of the magazines, and smoke the 
calumet of peace. The clouds float up fragrant to the Great 
Manitou. The old braves are with him—Hawthorne and Cooper, 
Thackeray and Scott, Poe and Washington Irving. Pityingly 
they look down on us, and on these wars and jars of their chil- 
dren, the story-tellers and the listeners of England and America. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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Ir was found, in the outbreak of the civil war, that great cap- 
tains could not be made extemporaneously. We gave shoulder- 
straps and titles to many respectable citizens, who often found, 
to their own cost, that they were not commanders by instinct; 
and thousands of our volunteers were sacrificed to their gross 
ignorance of the art of war. Possibly experience may have 
taught us something in this great matter; but as to diplomacy 
and legislation, we are as improvident, rash, and culpably stupid 
as ever. “These are the men that make our laws,” said a hum- 
ble porter on a railway train at Albany last winter, as he 
pointed contemptuously at a company of State legislators pass- 
ing out of his car like a herd of swine. All their conversation 
and conduct, to say nothing of their looks, had been such as to 
make the humble citizen feel that laws enacted by such men 
were not worthy of being obeyed. Probably not one of them 
had ever turned a page of history to learn his art, or thought 
upon the fact that a legislator cannot be extemporized. Even 
for naming a county or a village these people need to take les- 
sons from the sages of antiquity. 

How many of our senators have ever read the “ Cratylus’ 
Take an example: 


’9 


‘** Socrates. Can you tell me who gives us the names which we use ? 
Does not the law seem to give them? If so, the teacher, when he gives us a 
proper name, uses the work of the legislator. Now, is every man a legislator, 
or the skilled only ? 

Hermogenes. The skilled only. 

Soc. Then not every one is able to give a name, but only a [poet] maker 
of names. Such is the [true] legislator; of all skilled artisans in the universe, 
the rarest.” 


Socrates shows that the legislator, in giving names, must 
learn of the dialectician, and know the “natural fitness” of 
words to things. The Greek consulted, always, to mpemov. 
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Any violation of fitness and propriety tortured not only his ear 
and his eye, but his soul also. Greek art was born of such a 
soul. The curves of the Ionic column and the matchless pro- 
portions of the Parthenon are witnesses of what is done for mind 
by the education of a people to a due respect for the fitness of 
words to ideas, and of ideas to nature and to natural laws of 
decency and propriety. 

Here is the starting-point for my present inquiry; I am con- 
cerned for the influence of gross vulgarity in the choice of geo- 
graphical names, upon the minds of our youth in the common 
schools. We smile at such incongruities, but rarely reflect upon 
the serious aspects of a wholesale perversion of rhyme and rea- 
son in the naming of places throughout a great extent of terri- 
tory. A teacher of much experience, with keen insight of char- 
acter and of what goes to form the minds of the young, 
awakened my own heart and conscience to the moral bearings 
and influences of our monstrous nomenclature, and convinced 
me that this evil is no slight thing, but a serious matter. Tom 
Moore lashed us long ago for an absurdity of nomenclature at 
the capital, where 


** What was Goose Creek once is Tiber now.” 


But he might discover, under the flag of England, even more 
ludicrous examples; as, e. g., a “ London” near Lake Erie, with 
its “Thames” and its “ Westminster,” its “ Piccadilly” and its 
“Waterloo Bridge.” “Paris” is not far off, but there is no 
Channel betwixt the twain. Doubtless the “ Louvre” and the 
“Tuileries” may be found in the latter; the gin-shop or the 
petty playhouse would be sure to make booty of such bits of 
nomenclature. Need we argue that such an idiotic abuse of 
words and things, on a scale positively immense, becomes not 
merely a nuisance, but an injury to mind and character, and to 
the manners of the people? It demands the attention of the 
“true legislator,” of the social philosopher, of the moralist, and 
of the professional educator. 

For example, the experienced teacher to whom I refer 
assured me of strange confusions resulting in the youthful intel- 
lect from the unnatural treatment to which it is subjected in 
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elementary science. The child goes to school, let us suppose, 
in “Ithaca,” under the shadow of a university. He is told that 
he should first learn something about his own birthplace, town, 
county, and the like; and accordingly he commits to memory 
the required first easy lesson, and triumphantly answers the 
teacher's questions. He is applauded for his performance of this 
simple task, and is conscious of knowing something when he 
takes his place “ next to the head.” What does he know? That 
“Tthaca” is a village in central New York, near the town of 
“ Ulysses,” in the county of “ Tompkins;” that adjoining towns 
are “ Hector” and “Dryden;” that north of “ Hector” lie the 
towns of “ Lodi,” “Ovid” (pronounced Oh-vid), and “ Romu- 
lus;” that “Tully,” “ Homer,” “ Virgil,” “ Fabius,” and “ Pom- 
pey ” are towns and villages not far away, with which must be 
associated ‘“ Lafayette,” ‘“ Pharsalia,” “Smithville,” and (to 
appease the shade of Socrates, perhaps, by reverence for the 
legislator) last, but not least, “ Solon.” 

I was assured of the painfully ludicrous impressions of the 
child in subsequent processes of “‘disillusioning,” if one may 
adopt the word. The shopkeeper who ventured forth from 
Boston to Niagara, in the first enthusiasm of travelers by the 
“Grand Erie Canal,” is said to have returned a wiser man. 
Yet he was enchanted with scenery and everything else, but 
especially to find the familiar names of “ our Boston niggers, 
‘Cato,’ ‘Hannibal,’ and the like,” everywhere economized, in 
those regions, to designate their prettiest villages. The first 
convictions of the schoolboy in Ithaca are less ignoble, but 
he knows very well that such are the names of post-offices and 
county seats in his immediate neighborhood. He is somewhat 
staggered in his early studies of American history to find 
“ Lafayette” the name of ahero. But this explains itself. He 
sees that the city of “ Washington” and the town of “ Lafay- 
ette” are so named to compliment the mighty dead. Who then 
was “Ithaca”? Another American general, or what? An 
older scholar laughs at him, and shows him that “ Ithaca” was 
the name of an island in old times. He gets somewhat befogged 
when he comes to “ Ulysses,” and finds that it was not borrowed 
from General Grant; that, in fact, it was the name of an ancient 
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worthy, who, when he happened to be at home, was found in 
“Tthaca.” Alack-a-day! Our little student learned, to begin 
with, that “Ithaca” and “ Ulysses” are both in New York; and 
now he infers that the island came here in search of the hero, 
who was always a fugitive. From these examples, infer the 
confusions engendered by other instances, “Greece,” “ Hol- 
land,” “ Pulaski,” “ Mexico,” and the like serve with “ Scipio,” 
“Sempronius,” “ Marcellus,” “ Byron,” “Chili,” “Castile,” ete., 
in mingled scorn of biography, history, and topography, to 
make “confusion worse confounded;” for all these names are 
inispronounced with most ingenious cruelty to orthoepy, 
prosody, and other branches of learning. Moreover, we have 
two “Auroras.” One is known as “ Kast Aurora,” probably 
because it is a hundred miles west of the other. We infer that 
there is'a “ West Aurora” somewhere, though the “ Aurora,” 
if we except polar ones, has generally been regarded as synony 
mous with a phenomenon of the Orient. So we have “Cuba” 
and “ Havana,” also; but both are villages, and are in no way 
allied, lying many leagues apart. “Schuyler” is the historic 
name swamped in “ Utica,” and a disputed original is deposed 
by “Syracuse.” We must not forget “ Rome,” ever greeted 
with laughter, when the railway official shouts it for the benefit 
of passengers. It is a beautiful town, but one looks in vain for 
seven hills, the great ditch of the canal being its conspicuous 
feature, as seen from the train. This place is entitled to the 
honest historical name of “ Stanwix,” or “Great Stanwix,” if it 
must be distinguished from a smaller place which has taken 
to itself what was “ vilely cast away.” 

The map of the State of New York resembles nothing so 
much as what housewives call a “crazy quilt.” It is made up 
of rags and patches from the old world of Europe and Asia, 
though Africa, also, is represented by “Carthage,” “ Egypt,” 
“ Utica,” “Cairo,” ete. And all this is the more lamentable be- 
cause the Iroquois region would be glorified, or, at least, not 
debased, were the Indian names retained. The savages had 
music on their tongues if not in their souls, when they gave 
names to the scenes which the touch of comparative civilization 
has so terribly disfigured. Look at what they have bequeathed 
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‘ 


to us in the names of our lakes: “ Ontario ” and “ Erie,” “ Canan- 

daigua,” “Cayuga,” “ Onondaga,” “Oneida,” and the like. 

Then we have, for local uses, “‘ Tonawanda,” “ Geneseo,” “ Can- 

’ “ Awaga,” “Tuscarora,” and 
za, 

“Tioga.” Mercifully, the falls of “‘ Niagara” have been saved 

from the mockery of a borrowed name, though we no longer 


” 


isteo,” “ Oneonta,” ‘ Owasco,’ 


pronounce the word as in Goldsmith’s day : 
‘* Where wild Oswego spreads her swamps around 
And Niagara stuns with thundering sound,” 

Our own State has indeed been unfortunate, not alone in the 
sticking of such a name as ‘“ New York” upon the great mart of 
the New World, but, as if the force of folly were unlimited, in 
outstretching the same name of a town over an empire, from 
Montauk Point to Lake Erie. It might have been named 
“Ontario” or “ Iroqua,” “ Adirondah” or ‘“ Mohegon;” or 
“ Montauqua” itself, though that is the more fitting name for 
Long Island, once known as the “Island of Nassau.” What a 
noble name for the metropolis was thrown away, when it just 
missed being called “ Manhadon,” a name fit to be sounded with 
“London” or “ Madrid.” Here too, by a fatality, we find every- 
body calling the island “ Man-hat-on,” a ridiculous sounding of 
syllables each one of which has meaning in itself; suggesting 
an old squaw, wearing, as usual, a man’s hat. Antiquarians 
may insist that ‘“ Manhadoes” or “ Manahatta” was the Indian 
name. What of it? Let us euphonize, as did the Greeks 
and Romans. Every schoolboy knows that tau, delta, theta, are 
but varied forms of*the same consonant, and that they may 
be interchanged. So says Plato, if we want authority, put 
ting it into the mouth of Socrates: “ Now, attend to me, and 
remember that we often put in and pull out letters in words, 
and give names as we like, changing accents,” etc. This is a 
law to be remembered in restoring our Indian names, and all 
the more are we free to do so with words of an extinct people. 
“Konjoc-quetty ” may be rendered “ Conjoquada,” by this rule, 
or may be reduced to “Conquada;” just as, with excellent taste, 
“ Michilimackinack ” has been euphonized into “ Mackinaw.” 

To multiply examples would too greatly enlarge this paper ; 
and we may well despair of the case when we think how tlfe 
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entire land is degraded, more or less, by similar absurdities. 
Vespucius has despoiled Columbus in naming the continent; 
and the United States of America still lack a national name. 
Here, indeed, we may cite the “ Lesser Asia” as a precedent for 
our adoption of “ America” as (xa?’ éSoynv) our undoubted 
designation; though in Germany and France we have known, 
not only South Americans, but Mexicans and the blackest Hay- 
tians, passing themselves off as “ Americans.” Once we saw an 
honest son of the Puritans suffering from wounded pride, when 
a learned German rebuked him for ungenerously restricting that 
name to his countrymen of the great republic. It is true that 
not a few of our States are happy in their names; none more so 
than Virginia, perhaps. Georgia and the Carolinas, with Mary- 
land, may also be congratulated. “Pennsylvania” is not a 
pleasant combination; Delaware is very fortunate. “ Alabama” 
is a delightful collocation of vowels and liquids, with one solid 
mute for substance. Also, many of our new Territories are very 
admirably provided for. ‘“ Dakota,” “ Niobrara,” “ Nebraska,” 
are good examples. “ Wyoming,” for a Territory, is the sense- 
less duplicate of a name which Campbell has immortalized, and 
which there is no excuse for repeating; while there are names 
innumerable, like “ Minnehaha” and others, which should be 
utilized and allowed to make their own associations. 

This disposition to reduplicate or repeat is in itself injurious 
to the popular mind; it impoverishes, robs us of our resources, 
and creates a habit of beggarly imitation. Look at the post- 
office list of “ Franklins,” “ Pikes,” and “ Washingtons.” Then 
we have “ Pikeville,” “ North Pike,” “South Pike,” “ Pike Cen- 
ter,” “East Pike,” and “West Pike.” Why not. “Turnpike” 
and “ Pickerel”? The odious terminal “ville” is worn to shreds. 
Our language furnishes us with many very graceful endings for 
such uses. Of these, Miss Cooper gives us a good store, with 
directions for use, in her charming “ Rural Hours.” The Saxon, 
Danish, and Norman endings to be found in English geography 
are happily instanced; and surely Mr. Snooks would be as well 
pleased to have his village called “Snooksby,” or “Snooksbury,” 
or “Snooksham,” or “ Snookswich,” or “Snookschamp,” or 
“ Snooksdell,” or “ Glensnooks,” or simply “Snooks” by itself, 
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as to see it lettered at the railway station, with ever-recurring 
poverty of invention, as “ Snooksville.” The worst of it is that 
we borrow terminations with shocking contempt of propriety, 
suffixing “mont” to a patronymic like “Dyke” where there is 
neither mount nor ant-hill to justify it. We have over and over 
again such forms as “Dartmouth,” where there is no Dart and 
no mouth; in short, no river and, of course, no mouth of a river 
to suggest it. We have “cliff” where all is a dead level, and 
“plain ””—even “ Champ-plain ”—where all the scenery is moun- 
tainous. Probably the worst of our follies, on practical grounds, 
is the application of “ Washington” to an enormous Territory, 
soon to be admitted as a State. One would think the final 
“ton” sufficiently indicative of a town or city to be left to the 
grand use it so well subserves in the name of the national cap- 
ital But no; after peppering the maps with this noble name, 
and making it a by-word in its senseless recurrence, always, 
everywhere, and ad nauseam, for mountains, hills, vales, vil- 
lages, country corners, and favorite racing stallions, it must 
now be pulled out, like a coverlet, and spread over the bound- 
less wilderness. This vast territory is watered by the “ Wal- 
lawalla,” from which “ Wallowa” might be not unhappily 
framed, though scores of even more beautiful and far more 
appropriate names have been left to the region as a heritage 
by the vanishing tribes that once had it all for their own. 

We have often turned over the maps of France and Italy, for 
the mere delight of glancing at the charms of their geographical 
nomenclature; so many names musical in themselves and almost 
all so rich in their associations. This latter charm has yet to 
be made among us; but we can even now provide for history, 
so that none of our future poets shall be born at “ Skunkville,” 
or even at “Podunk Center.” We recall, with something like 
pain, an eloquent tribute to a departed man of worth, which was 
marred in a very touching period which the author rounded off 
into bathos by an allusion to “Pompey Hill.” Poor Horace 
couldn’t manage “ Equotuticum ;” it wouldn’t work into hex- 
ameters, and so it remains conspicuous for absence in his tale of 
the journey to Brundusium: 

‘* Mansuri oppidulo quod versu dicere non est.” 
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Alas for the unborn poeta of America who shall attempt to 
narrate a tour in verse through the beautiful lake region of 
“ Western. New-York"! Think of that composite itaelf, to be- 
gin with—three words made one name, and constructed like a 
raft of timber to be towed by a steaming tug on the tide of 
song! Yet, save us from names that aim to be specially beau- 
tiful: “Melrose” and “Belmont,” “Vaucluse” and “ Clara- 
val”! Solidly ugly names will answer very well: “ Liver- 
pool” might even do for verse, just as Shakespeare's ludicrous 
patronymic, and our own delightful Longfellow’s, have glorified 
themselves in sound and sense, No need to reject names merely 
because of their homely forms, where they are appropriate 
“ Tlorseheads,” for example, is historical, and need not be apolo- 
gized for, though its neighborly “ Big Flats” would not prove a 
becoming birthplace for a great sage like Dr, Johnson, We 
despond when we come to “ Painted Post;” do let us know its 
color, Why not “ Red Post,” with reference to its aboriginal 
character? For “ Buffalo” we may say a good word, its very 
ugliness having an honest charm about it, so that it is quite 
capable of being turned to good account in history, though not 
in song. One would suppose nobody could grudge it to its 
rightful hold on Lake Erie; yet take up a Gazetteer, and you 
will find a herd of “ Buffalos” rampant through all the land. 
They say, indeed, that not even Red Jacket remembered to have 
seen a live buffalo on the spot, which some wag undoubtedly 
named—lucus a non lucendo, We can hardly accept as more 
than a myth what some affirm, viz., that early French explor- 
ers found a white man there leading (beuf ad Teau) his ox to 
water. 

But the practical question is, must we perpetuate abuses so 
monstrous, and what is the remedy? First, let us define the 


abuse, and be sure what classes of our names require a remedy. 


Should we not recognize the traditional names of towns in Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts, as justified by the history of our colo- 
nial immigration, when the sad settlers, delighting in the sounds 
of syllables that recalled their native villages and the homes 
they should never see again, gave us “Exeter” and “ Dor- 
chester” and “ Boston,” or “Hampton” and “Richmond,” and 
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even an “Isle of Wight,” on a principle natural to the human 
heart? Comparative antiquity and historic relations between 
the old and new muat determine the question, in behalf of such 
instances, no doubt, ‘There is a legitimacy about them, taking 
all things into view; but there let it stop, A reduplicating echo 
should not be tolerated, Kentucky need not give us the whole 
series again, because its settlers came from the Rapid Ann 
and the James; and why should the progeny of Connecticut 
scatter biblical names over the interminable West, giving us 
* Bozrahs ” and “ Bethels” and “Shilohs” from sunrise to sun- 
set, and degrading these holy spoils of Scripture to designate 
many a den of thieves, and regions “which have no relish of 
salvation in them ” ? 

So much premised, we assume that the schoolmaster, who has 
been “abroad” too long, will come home by and by, and insist 
that his task shall not be stultified by the gross ignorance and 
stolid indifference to reason and common-sense which have done 
so much to debase our nomenclature hitherto, For the naming 
of post-offices in new districts there should be some law at 
Washington; and Congress should not admit a State under the 
name of “ Washington,” for the plain reason that it must intro- 
duce very serious confusion, for post-masters, railways, express- 
men, tradesmen—in short, for individuals in every walk of life. 
Letters directed to “ Washington” will get lost more generally 
than ever. “I am going to Washington;” “I live in Washing- 
ton;” “Just came from Washington;” “What news from 
Washington? ”—let us reflect how many, and how ludicrous at 
some times or how serious at others, must be the blunders thus 
resulting. But this sort of nuisance may be readily estopped‘ 
the question is how to get rid of your “ Czsarvilles” and “ Pom- 
peytowns.” The easiest thing in the world. Let us have prac- 
tical legislation to promote a return to aboriginal names, and 
let historical societies and schools and colleges direct attention 
to the study of local antiquities, with this end in view. Let 
every spot, if possible, gain a name of its own, and let all names 
at second-hand be discouraged. Let there be but one “Olean,” 
one “ Towanda,” one “ Casagah,” in the whole republic; and if 
the postmaster recognizes one “Garfield,” or one “Granton,” let 
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that suffice. Historical societies might file improved maps in 
the home office. Then, where unfortunate designations are to be 
dropped, a general law should provide that a town and village 
give due notice for one or two years beforehand, obtaining, also, 
the post-office license from Washington. In a short time, “ Funk- 
ville” or “Cato” would become known, legally and popularly, 
as “Osage” or “ Noyong,” even as the Canadian “ York” of 
former days was metamorphosed into “Toronto,” as if by magic, 
and with universal applause. I remember this transformation 
well. Making a trip to Niagara, as a lad, it was my purpose to 
extend the tour into Canada, at least to “ Little York,” as the 
canal-boatmen called it; “ York,” in their dialect, being sacred 
to the great city at the mouth of the Hudson. Till I reached 
the Genesee I had never heard of “Toronto.” There, stage- 
coach advertisements and showbills announced the route “from 
the Falls to Toronto (late York), in Canada.” In a month’s time 
“Toronto” was its name forever; and from the Atlantic to Lake 
Superior nobody has ever heard of “ Little York” again, since 
that summer of 1836, until now, when not a few will learn for 
the first time that this transformation occurred. 

Let me urge upon my countrymen, as practical and worthy of 
earnest consideration, the idea of giving none other than historic 
and, if possible, aboriginal names to the yet nameless features 
of our scenery. Historical societies should institute auxiliary 
clubs, to rescue, if possible, the Indian names of every region of 
our vast domain. There are beautiful streams, lakes, hills, and 
mountains which have no names at all, or none other than local 
designations, as “Smith’s pond,” “Tom’s run,” “ Toad hill,” or 
“West mountain.” We have the fair names of the “ Kaats- 
kills” and “ Adirondacks.” “Shawangunks” may be melted 
into the “ Shawangas,” and “Helderbergs” may well remain. 
But every knob and peak and knuckle of these ranges should 
have a name both dignified and worthy of preservation. How 
precious they will become when our future poets weave them 
into harmonious verse. Dr. Holmes has given some happy ex- 
amples, e. g., in his lines: 


‘‘ Where white Katahdin o’er th’ horizon shines, 
And broad Penobscot dashes through the pines.” 
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Again he writes: 


‘On Yorktown’s hills and Saratoga’s plain.” 


He cites (or was it some mere wag?) the sonorous lines of 


Goldsmith : 


‘* Farewell, and oh ! where’er thy voice be tried, 
On Torneo’s cliffs or Pambamarca’s side,” 


and then profanely asks how would it read, “ were ‘ Pambamarca’ 
changed to ‘ Belchertown.’” Surely one may deem it a duty to 
God himself, in gratitude for the glorious scenery he has made 
our inheritance, not to disfigure it with names that deprive 
beauty itself of half its charm. There is cause for national grat- 
itude that the decisive battle of our historic period is forever to 
be remembered as “Saratoga,” and that our earlier annals are 
made romantic by association with “ Horicon” and “ Ticonder- 
oga.”” Multiply such names, and our future poets will not envy 
even Dante’s mellifluous rhyme, rejoicing, as it does, in the afflu- 
ence of the names which Italy contributed to his Tuscan song ; 
names which have much to do with all that has ennobled its lit- 
erature in oldentime. Milton has imitated it, in all his poetry, 
with wonderful skill picking out of geography such names as 
“Ternate”’ and “ Tidore,” and appropriating from “ th’ Etrurian 
shades” their “Fiesole” and “ Vallombrosa” and “ Valdarno,” 
and ranging from “ Mozambique” to “ Fontarabia”’ for the hon- 
eyed sounds most suited to his verse. If there is truth and 
reality in my plain talk with my reflecting countrymen, they 
will yet enrich their native land with a nomenclature which 
even the Tuscan could not contemn, and save it from debase- 
ment which Hottentots would not inflict on the wastes of 


Southern Africa. 
A. CLEVELAND COXE. 
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Wiraty the first century after Galileo’s invention of the 
telescope, in 1609, it grew to a length unrivaled in our days. 
Instruments were made, and actually used, more than two hun- 
dred feet long, and Auzout constructed one object-glass with 
a focal length of nearly six hundred feet, though we find no 
record of its use. These “aérial” telescopes, as they were 
called, were introduced by Huyghens, and a six-inch object- 
glass of his, with a focal length of one hundred and twenty 
feet, is still preserved in the museum of the Royal Society 
at London. It belonged to the instrument with which he 
discovered the true natue of Saturn’s ring. The telescope had 
no tube; the object-glass was mounted in a cell of its own, and 
yas attached to a tall pole in such a way that it could be raised 
or lowered, and made to face in any direction. The observer 
stood on the ground below, with his “eyepiece” (which was 
much like a large spy-glass) so mounted on a tripod that it 
could be pointed up to the object-glass. As may be imagined, 
it was a delicate and difficult task to manage such an instru- 
ment, requiring no little skill and patience to catch a fleeting 
glimpse of the lovely apparition (for Saturn is indeed lovely) as 
it majestically sailed across the field of view. The reason for 
making these old telescopes so long was that in this way the 
effects of what is known as the “chromatic dispersion” of light 
are to a great degree obviated. The image of a luminous point, 
formed by a simple lens, is surrounded by a colored fringe 
which makes it more or less indistinct, and, with a given mag- 
nifying power, this indistinctness is less as the focal distance 
of the lens is greater. 

But though the practical superiority of long telescopes was 
known, its reason was not understood until about 1670, when 
the optical discoveries of Newton first made it clear. He, how- 
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ever, supposed (erroneously) that the dispersion was always 
proportional to the amount of refraction, no matter what might 
be the material of the refracting lens or prism. On this hy- 
pothesis dispersion must be simply remediless, and he therefore 
turned his attention to the action of mirrors, and invented and 
constructed a reflecting telescope of the form which still bears 
his name, and is now more used than any other. His little in- 
strument, also preserved in the museum of the Royal Society, 
was only about an inch in diameter and six inches long ; but it 
was more than a match for a six-foot refractor of the existing 
pattern. A year or two earlier a Scotch philosopher, Gregory, 
seems to have proposed (but not actually made) a reflector of a 
somewhat different and, in some respects, more convenient con- 
struction, which became for a while very common, though now 
practically obsolete. A few years later, Cassegrain, in France, 
invented a third form of the instrument, and his construction is 
even now used in two of the largest existing telescopes, the 
twenty-eight-inch instrument of the late Dr. Henry Draper, and 
the great four-foot reflector at Melbourne. 

The inestimable advantage of every form of reflector is that 
it is absolutely impartial in its treatment of rays of every sort. 
Unfortunately, this great excellence is, for most purposes, over- 
balanced in the comparison with the modern refractor, by serious 
defects, one of which is the non-permanence of the polished 
surface of a speculum, and another, perhaps the most serious, 
the “pernickety ” sensitiveness of a reflector to the slightest dis- 
tortion due to variations of temperature or position. But dur- 
ing the whole of the eighteenth century reflectors held undis- 
puted pre-eminence as telescopes, though for instruments of 
measurement the refractor continued to be used, because it lends 
itself more kindly to combination with spider-lines and grad- 
uated circles. About 1750 the English optician, Short, was 
especially celebrated. Some of his so-called “ Gregorian ” tele- 
scopes of ten, twelve, and even eighteen inches diameter, and 
from eight to twelve feet long, far surpassed all their predeces- 
sors, and would be ranked to-day as high-class instruments. 

But the great telescope of the eighteenth century was the 
famous forty-foot reflector of Sir William Herschel, which had 
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a speculum four feet in diameter. It was incomparably more 
powerful than anything ever dreamed of before, and only one 
larger instrument has been constructed since; three or four, 
however, have been made of about the same dimensions. We 
need not recount the story of the great musical astronomer’s 
career; how he became his own optician, and came to make, in 
1781, for the first time in history, the discovery of a new planet 
(all the older planets were known before history began), and how 
the king knighted him, gave him a permanent salary, and pro- 
vided him with funds to build his gigantic telescope. The in- 
strument was completed in 1789, and on the very first night of 
its use he discovered with it a new satellite of Saturn, and very 
soon after another, the nearest and smallest bodies of the great 
planet’s attendant retinue. The excellence of Herschel’s tele 
scope is attested by the fact that he was able to observe them 
in all parts of their orbits, even when nestling most closely to 
the mother globe—a thing not easy, even with the best instru- 
ments of to-day. The great instrument was mounted in a curious 
way ona sort of naval structure of masts, ropes, and pulleys, 
which nowadays would be considered rather clumsy, and ill 
suited to delicate observations. The whole affair was so un- 
wieldy that during the later years of Herschel’s life he used it 
but little, his favorite instrument being the twenty-foot reflector 
which afterward, in the hands of his son, was made so effective 
at the Cape of Good Hope. The framework of the great tele- 
scope gradually fell into decay, and at last, in 1839, it was taken 
down, the tube was closed, and the speculum was removed and 
fastened to the wall in the hall of the old residence at Slough, 
where it still remains, its polish somewhat dimmed by age, but 
not yet wholly lost, even after the lapse of a century. 

Passing for the moment over the earlier development of the 
modern refracting telescope, we find no more reflectors worthy 
of notice in comparison with that of Herschel until about 1835, 
when Lord Rosse and Mr. Lassell again resumed the subject. 
The former of these gentlemen, in 1838, completed an excellent 
instrument of three feet diameter, which still continues useful in 
the hands of his son. Encouraged by this success, he pushed on 
to build another, which he completed in 1844—the enormous 
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instrument which for more than forty years has held unchal- 
lenged supremacy as the leviathan of telescopes. The great 
speculum of metal weighs three tons, and is six feet in diameter. 
The tube is nearly sixty feet in length. It is mounted between 
two massive walls of masonry, in a manner which enables it to 
command about one-quarter of the sky. But the mounting is 
not equatorial, nor is the defining power of the speculum, under 
ordinary circumstances, all that could be desired, so that its use 
is somewhat restricted. Its immense light-gathering power, 
however, makes the instrument unrivaled for certain classes of 
observations, such as those upon faint nebule and upon lunar 
heat, so that it still continues in pretty constant employment. 

Mr. Lassell’s first large instrument, built in 1845, was only 
two feet in diameter ; but it was of the highest optical excellence, 
and was mounted equatorially, so that it was a “ handy ” as well 
as a powerful telescope. With it he discovered, independently 
(but not first), the seventh satellite of Saturn. This telescope is 
now at Greenwich, having been presented to the Royal Observ- 
atory by the Misses Lassell after their father’s death. In 1863 
he constructed a much larger one, with a speculum four feet in 
diameter, also mounted equatorially. This he took to Malta 
(where he had already spent several seasons with his two-foot 
instrument), and with it made an important series of observa- 
tions upon planets and nebule. After his return to England 
the instrument, for some reason, was never re-erected, and we 
understand that it is no longer in existence. 

About 1857 Foucault and Steinheil made a great improvement 
in the reflecting telescope by introducing, in place of the metallic 
specula used up to that time, mirrors of silvered glass, which 
are more easily and accurately figured, and give a much bright- 
er reflection, to say nothing of the fact that the material is far 
more easily obtained. With one exception, all the large reflect- 
ors made since 1860 have mirrors of this kind; the single 
exception being the four-foot Melbourne telescope, which was 
made by Grubb, of Dublin, in 1870, The large silvered glass 
reflectors now existing, of diameter not less than two feet, are, we 
believe, the following: In France there are the two thirty-two- 


inch telescopes at Marseilles and Toulouse, constructed about 
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1868, and the four-foot telescope of the Paris Observatory; the 
latter, however, is practically worthless, on account of the irreg- 
ular flexure of the mirror. In England the only one at present 
is the admirable three-foot instrument erected by Mr. Common 
in 1879, and very recently sold in order to make way for a five- 
foot instrument, which he is now constructing. If Mr. Common 
has anything like his previous success, the new instrument will 
surely be superior to Lord Rosse’s “ leviathan ;” and, perhaps, in 
some respects, even to the great Lick refractor. Within a few days 
we have also heard that the English optician, Calver, has just 
completed a mirror of fifty-one inches diameter for Sir Henry Bes- 
semer. In America the only reflector of large size is the twenty- 
eight-inch Cassegrainian which the late Dr. Henry Draper con- 
structed in 1870. This will soon be remounted at Cambridge, 
along with the rest of his apparatus for astronomical photogra- 
phy. Reflectors of apertures less than two feet are somewhat 
numerous, but we believe that we have noticed all that exceed 
the limit mentioned. 

The history of the modern achromatic telescope begins about 
1760, when it was found that, by the combination of two or more 
lenses of different kinds of glass, object-glasses can be made 
nearly free from the “chromatic aberration” which is the bane 
of the single lens, and that in this way refracting telescopes may 
be constructed of fine definition and reasonable length. Before 
the close of the century the Dollonds, who held a patent for the 
invention, had constructed hundreds of telescopes of small size, 
and a few that were as muchas five inches in diameter. For 
many years extreme difficulty was encountered in getting glass 
suitable for the lenses, but about 1800 the art of optical glass- 
making received agreat impulse and improvement through the 
discoveries of Guinand, a Swiss mechanic. He was engaged in 
1805 by the Optical Institute of Munich to teach his art to 
Fraunhofer ; and the secrets of his process, which are still care- 
fully guarded, are now possessed by three different establish- 
ments: the Munich firm of Merz, the English firm of Chance & 
Co., and the Paris optician, Feil, who is a descendant of Guinand. 
All the existing refractors of a diameter exceeding twenty 
inches have been made either from Chance’s glass or from Feil’s. 
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The Merzes have never made anything larger than the Stras- 
burg telescope of nineteen inches aperture. 

The first of the great refractors was the famous Dorpat 
telescope, completed by Fraunhofer in 1824. It was nine and 
a half inches in diameter and fourteen feet Jong—an enormous 
advance on Dollond’s five-inch instruments. It did not keep its 
supremacy very long. Telescopes of eleven and twelve inches 
diameter were soon made at Munich, where also, in 1838, 
was constructed for the then new observatory of Pulkowa 
the magnificent fifteen-inch instrument which for twenty years 
remained unsurpassed; not unrivaled, however, for in 1847 
its twin brother found a home in Cambridge, Mass., and instru- 
ments of about the same size, though not equal in quality, 
were erected in Paris, and at Markree, in Ireland. 

In 1860 our own Clarks, of Cambridgeport, who had already 
acquired great skill and reputation in optical work, undertook 
the construction of an eighteen-and-a-half-inch telescope for 
the University of Mississippi. This instrument was finished in 
1862, when the satellite of Sirius was discovered with it ; but in 
consequence of the war its destination was changed, and it went 
to Chicago, where it has been for many years doing good work. 
In 1867 and 1870 two still larger glasses were made in England. 
The first, belonging to Mr. Buckingham, has a diameter of 
twenty-one and a fourth inches, with an object-glass figured by 
the optician Wray ; the second is the great twenty-five-inch tele- 
scope, by Cooke, belonging to Mr. Newhall, of Gateshead. 

Since then seven other instruments have been made of an 
aperture exceeding twenty inches, viz.: First, the twenty-six- 
inch Washington telescope, made by the Clarks, and erected in 
1873. It was with this that Hall discovered the satellites of 
Mars. Second, the twenty-three-inch Princeton telescope, by 
the Clarks, erected in 1882. Third, the twenty-seven-inch 
instrument of the Vienna Observatory, by Grubb, of Dublin, 
erected late in the same year. Fourth, the thirty-inch telescope 
of the Pulkowa Observatory. The object-glass of this was 
completed by the Clarks in 1882, but the mounting, by Rep- 
sold, was not finished and put in place until the end of 1884. 
Fifth, the twenty-six-inch telescope of the Leander McCor- 
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mick Observatory at the University of Virginia, a sister in- 
strument to the one at Washington. It was contracted for in 
1870, but various causes delayed its erection until 1885. Sixth, 
the twenty-nine-and-three-fourths-inch telescope of the Bisch- 
offsheim Observatory at Nice, the object-glass by the Henry 
Brothers, of Paris, and the mounting by Eichens. We have 
not yet heard of its actual erection, but the instrument has been 
ready for some months, and unless the recent earthquake has 
injured the observatory, the telescope ought now to be in place. 
The seventh instrument, by far the largest, most costly, and 
powerful of them all, is the thirty-six-inch Lick telescope. The 
object-glass was completed by the Clarks last summer, and has 
been safely delivered at its destination. The mounting, by War- 
ner & Swazey, of Cleveland, O., is well under way, but it will 
probably be fully a year before the enormous sixty-foot tube 
will be directed to the stars. It will be by far the most expen- 
sive astronomical instrument ever constructed, having cost in 
place nearly $100,000; and $15,000 more is to be paid for a 
“photographic corrector,” if the glass disk to make it of can 
be procured within any reasonable time. As it is the most 
costly, so it will be the most powerful, unless, along certain lim- 
ited lines of observation, the new five-foot instrument of Mr. 
Common should outdo it. But, considering the advantage of 
the mountain atmosphere, this is not likely to happen. 

We must not omit to mention that an eighth great refractor, 
of twenty-eight inches aperture, is now constructing by Grubb 
for the Greenwich Observatory, and that an instrument of 
twenty-nine inches was ordered for the Paris Observatory some 
years ago. The order for the latter has been suspended, for cer- 
tain reasons which cannot be detailed here. 

And now a word as to the advantages of great telescopes. 
Oui bono? Considering their cost and unwieldiness, are they 
really worth while? That depends upon one’s point of view. If 
the object is simply for a given sum of money to get the greatest 
quantity of astronomical result, probably, No. If it is to push 
to the utmost the range of astronomical inquiry, to carry inves- 
tigation to the extremest limit of possibility, leaving no path 
untried, no stronghold unassailed, unquestionably and emphat- 
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ically, Yes. To aim at the highest, reach for the remotest, and 
attack the most inaccessible—nothing less than this will or ought 
to content our human effort. 

It is to be frankly admitted that for ordinary work enormous 
instruments are not advantageous; those of moderate dimen- 
sions * will do far more easily and rapidly the work of which 
they are capable. It would be poor economy to shoot squirrels 
with fifteen-inch cannon. Observers with smaller instruments, if 
they have sharp eyes and use them faithfully, can always find 
enough to do and can do it well. 

But the great telescope has two advantages which are deci- 
sive. In the first place, it collects more light, and so makes it 
possible to use higher magnifying powers, and thus virtually to 
draw nearer to the object studied than can be done with a smaller 
one; and, in the next place, in consequence of what is known as 
“ diffraction,” the image of a luminous point made by a large lens 
is smaller and sharper than that made by a small one. The 
smaller the telescope the larger are the so-called “spurious disks” 
of the stars, so that in the case of a close double star, for instance, 
where our nine-inch telescope shows only an oval disk, the 
twenty-three-inch shows two fine, distinctly separated points. 

It is true that the atmospheric disturbances, which always 
prevail to a greater or less extent, very seriously affect the 
use of large instruments. The “power of the prince of the 
air,” which is to an astronomer the very type of the “ total de- 
pravity of inanimate things,” on nine clear nights out of ten 
deprives a great telescope of much of its just superiority, so that 
on an ordinary night a good observer with an aperture of twelve 

* Apropos of this, an anecdote. The present Earl of Rosse was in the United 
States in 1884, and visited our observatory at Princeton. The writer was ex- 
hibiting our large telescope to him, putting it through its paces, showing how 
easily and rapidly it could be managed, and perhaps swelling just a little with 
a not unnatural pride as the great thirty-foot tube obeyed the slightest touch. 
His lordship was perched up on the observing chair a dozen feet above the 
floor, quietly attending to the evolutions and explanations, when he suddenly 
punctured the bubble of my conceit by remarking, ‘‘I have always thought 
that a moderate sized instrument is better than a very large one.” Moderate- 
sized, indeed! But then his telescope is twice as long and more than three 


times the diameter of the Princeton instrument—a little more than eighteen 
times as big. 
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or fifteen inches can make out. all that can be fairly seen with 
twenty-four or thirty inches at the same time. And yet the 
writer has continually verified in his experience the observation 
of Mr. Clark, who said: “ You can always see with a large tel- 
escope everything shown by a smaller one—a little better if the 
seeing is bad ; immensely better if it is good.” But when a really 
good night comes, as once in a while it does, then to a great tel- 
escope heaven opens, new worlds appear, new forms and features 
are discovered, old illusions are dissipated, and observations and 
measurements before beyond the reach of human skill become 
possible, easy, and accurate. 

But, on behalf of the users of great telescopes, who are 
sometimes rather carpingly attacked, it is fair to remind the pub- 
lic that to a great extent much of the proper work of such in- 
struments is of comparatively little popular interest. They are 
and ought to be directed in their routine work mainly at objects 
too faint, small, and difficult for ordinary telescopes to deal with ; 
and such objects seldom excite much enthusiasm in the uniniti- 
ated, though conscientious study of them is just as essential to 
the advance of science as that of more conspicuous bodies. 

Of course it is impossible to predict what discoveries will be 
made with the great Lick telescope when it is erected on its 
mountain of privilege—very likely none; it is not possible now 
to go out at night, as some seem to think, and pick up “ discov- 
eries” as one would gather flowers in a forest. But we may be 


sure of this, that it will collect data, with micrometer, camera, 
and spectroscope, which will remove many old difficulties, will 
clear up doubts, will actually advance our knowledge, and, what 
is still more important, will prepare the way and hew the steps 
for still higher climbing toward the stars. 


C. A. Youna. 
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THE GIST OF THE LABOR QUESTION, 


THE most perfect forms of beauty in the world are found in 
the organic kingdoms, In any organism, complete in its way, 
all parts are united in a harmony of processes and powers. The 
latest of all organisms, the most complex of them all, the most 
inclusive of them all, the most beautiful of them all, is human 
society. If we believe these assertions, we must also admit that 
the most signal imperfections and wrongs are in the relations of 
men to each other; and that all lifting 
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repressive and retarding ones, are struggling just here for the 


enlarging forces, and all 


mastery. In that movement onward, whose wheels are the cen- 
turies and whose driving-wheels are the millenniums, all ener- 
gies accumulate, all resistance is heaped up, at this very point 
—the organization of society. The phase of this conflict with 
which we are dealing is the relation of labor and capital, hand 
and head, the palpable and the less palpable energies that hold 
together and build together the social organism. 

If we look at any sample of human society in its economic, 
civic, social relations—say the society of the United States—we 
are struck with the awkwardness with which its parts go to- 
gether, the multiplicity of the non-adjustments and mal-adjust- 
ments it everywhere contains. Each man should find a place 
and render a service in society, and society should need, accept, 
and reward his labor. If this were true there would be compar- 
ative comfort and safety everywhere. It would not matter that 
services, and hence rewards, are not identical ; every man would 
still have a place, and stand in it to his own pleasure and profit- 
ing, and to that of others also, Nor is there any impossibility, 
in the nature of the case, of such a perfect adjustment. There 
are not too many men—whatever may be true hereafter—nor 
too few resources in our country for this arrangement. The 
resources are yet much in excess of the demands made upon 
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them. The obstacles in the way of this organization of society 
are not found in conditions over which man has little or no 
control, but in himself, and in circumstances over which his con- 
trol is well-nigh complete. If men were moderately wise and 
moderately virtuous they would begin to fall together in action 
like clock-work, and to measure off the prosperous years with 
the quiet tick-tack of a diligence neither hastened by the frenzy 
of speculation nor delayed by the discouragements of failure. 

Some seem to think that a result of this high moral order is 
to be secured by an implicit obedience to natural laws, while 
others think, more wisely, that in the use of these natural laws 
are to be developed the intelligence and the good-will which are 
the highest attainments of man. The organism of society is 
neither economic nor moral exclusively ; it is both, and is, there- 
fore, while resting on a broad basis of imperturbable natural 
law, to be built up by insight, deep and wide, into spiritual rela- 
tions, and by obedience to them, cheerful and complete. It is 
for these two elements, intelligence and good-will, directed under 
economic law to this very end, social organization, that the 
movement waits ; without these it cannot proceed prosperously. 
The non-adjustments and mal-adjustments of society must find 
their correction in intelligence and good-will. They are beyond 
the range of merely natural law. When they are corrected, 
that correction will lie in increased intelligence and good-will. 
The plant grows by the light, and so it must grow in the light 
and toward the light. The light of all our living is the divine 
love. 

If we look at society as it offers itself with us, we see that 
there is a constant tendency to disintegration. Men are failing 
to find a place in it; are failing to render a service, and so to se- 
cure a reward. The tramp is a completely disorganized ele- 
ment; the workman who is drifting from man to man, from 
place to place, to find work, is a partially disorganized one. 
Extreme poverty is the product of disintegration, and tends to 
further disintegration. Society has no need of the very poor. 
Its elements of ferment exclude them. They lie upon the sur- 
face, mere scum, waiting some process of final riddance. 

There are said to be, in times of depression, one million of 
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men out of work in the United States. This must mean that 
there are several millions whose occupation is irregular; who are 
taken into and dropped out of society according to circum- 
stances. A railroad is in process of construction in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of Madison, a city of some fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants. Said an overseer to me, who had a portion of 
this work in charge, “I can pick up at once in the streets of the 
city three hundred men.” This tendency with us to leave men 
by the million only partially occupied contains the very gist of 
the difficulty found in the labor question. It is with this unor- 
ganized material that society, as an organization, is contending. 
It is this alien matter that throws it into convulsions. Not till 
these men find a permanent and a fitting place in society can so- 
ciety be at rest with them. 

The economist looks to competition—that is, the strife among 
men, prompted by self-interest—to remedy this evil. This evil, 
however, is simply disclosed by competition, and waits removal 
by other and more comprehensive laws under deeper and more 
benignant tendencies. Without any denial of the unavoidable 
nature of competition, or of its value in its own field, we must 
still think that its office is often misunderstood, and quite too 
much enlarged, while a remedy for its disasters is looked for in 
the wrong direction. The error is not unlike that which has 
attended on civic punishments. It is a first principle with a 
mere police officer that punishments are remedial. If, then, they 
fail of prevention, there is but one resource—an increase in 
quantity. This is the strict allopathic treatment for social ills. 

Competition has two effects, a fortunate one of forecast and 
an unfortunate one of failure; one of reward and one of punish- 
ment. The chief benefit, almost the entire benefit, of competi- 
tion lies with the first of these two, while great and growing 
evils may be found in connection with the second. The wise, 
thrifty man gets ready for competition; he anticipates it; and in 
this anticipation lies the secret of his success. He varies his 
goods, he makes them better in quality, he cheapens them in cost, 
and so he escapes the pressure of competition. Competition is 
something to be escaped, not accepted, and it does its most be- 
neficent work in deterring the industrious from coming under it, 
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The fool, on the other hand—and the fool includes the ignorant, 
the weak, and the vicious—passes on and is punished. There is 
very little regeneration in this punishment. In reference to 
further mischief, there are five parts of propagation in it to one 
of prevention. 

Here comes in the demand for intelligence and good-will. 
These men must be prevented from suffering the pitiless punish- 
ments of unwise competition. Because they are weak and igno- 
rant and vicious, they are the proper subjects of the collective 
good-will of society, seeking to organize itself in the light of its 
own ideas. To throw these men back on themselves is to check 
that beneficent impulse which is the very mainspring of social 
life, and to commit higher interests to lower and insufficient in- 
centives. Nothing short of moral force can give moral life, and 
nothing short of moral life can meet the claims of men on each 
other. The diligence with which shrewd men prepare them- 
selves for the market contrasts most painfully with the blindness 
with which the ignorant are left to stumble upon it, having 
but one poor commodity to sell, that of labor. The specializing 
power in social organization, giving each man his function in 
commerce, is chiefly felt in this very preparation for trade. Mas- 
ter Moses Primrose is not the only precocious lad who, with a 
“miscellaneous education,” is likely to return from the mar- 
ket bearing “a gross of green spectacles with silver rims and 
shagreen cases.” 

The poor are, of course, the weak in the economic world, and 
competition takes sides with the strong. Those are the fittest 
who survive, though they are by no means necessarily the fittest 
in that moral world to which we are hastening, any more than 
the tiger is fitter than the ox, or the hyena than the man. We 
are apt to speak of competition as if, in its many forms, it were 
one and the same fact, the same universal and beneficent law. 
We make no sufficient discrimination between constructive and 
destructive competition—competition which implies the free ac- 
tion of all the economic forces involved, and competition which 
is nothing more than their last stage of disastrous repression 
and distortion. There is no greater difference between a fair 
and an unfair race than between fair and unfair competition. 
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Much pains is required to institute and maintain fair competi- 
tion for laborer and capitalist alike. The three advantages that 
lie between buyer and seller are almost uniformly with the cap- 
italist. These advantages—say for the buyer—are fewness of 
number, lightness of demand, and ease of delay. The correlative 
disadvantages which so often burden him who has labor to sell 
are the number of laborers, the urgency of their demand for 
employment, and the immediateness with which it must be met. 

These difficulties are now enhanced by the great division of 
labor incident to the extended use of machinery, and what may 
be termed the looseness of labor which follows from it. While 
skilled labor of a high order is still demanded in connection with 
the oversight of the processes of manufacture, these processes are 
themselves so subdivided and simplified as separately to call for 
very little skill. Most workmen find, therefore, their personal 
ralue greatly reduced. Their services can be easily exchanged 
for the services of others, and the masses of unoccupied laborers 
below them can be let on, like a flood, to take their place. 
There is thus very little opportunity either to gain or disclose 
individual excellence, and little motive on the part of the capi- 
talist to search for it. Workmen are treated collectively, by shops, 
by classes, by gangs. It is better for the employer to lose the 
services of a good man than to make an entire shop uneasy by 
a discrimination in his favor. These unindividualized laborers, 
whose capabilities are not high in any direction, who can be 
played off against each other in many directions, are greatly in- 
creased by the introduction of machinery. All this tends to dis- 
organization. 

The comparatively tyrannical past had an organization of so- 
ciety more positive than that of the relatively free present. The 
guilds of workmen had only to keep the gate of their own fold 
closed, and they had a safe defense from outsiders. The coarsest 
form of labor was arbitrarily enforced on the soil, and so each 
man had a place which at least carried life with it, if not a 
desirable life. Now there are large numbers who do not 
necessarily find any place, and to whom nothing, therefore, is 
assured. Freedom is outrunning intelligence, and the unintelli- 
gent, unable to shift for themselves, float about loose in society ; 
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wretched, and, by their extreme competition, carrying wretched- 
ness wherever they go. While there has been a great gain, on 
‘the whole, in the condition of the laborer, new evils have been 
developed which must be met by new devices. 

The Knights of Labor differ from trades unions in more dis- 
tinctly recognizing this gist of the labor question, by including 
laborers more widely in their organization, and so winning for 
workmen a collective hold on society. This residuum of the un- 
occupied is what the Knights of Labor have to contend with 
in strikes. This it is which often makes strikes necessary, and 
which renders them so extended, so bitter, and so disastrous. 
A narrow association of skilled workmen, as the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, rarely finds any occasion for collective 
resistance to unjust demands. Such workmen are in a condition 
for fair competition—a favorable sale of their services. There 
are no outsiders who can at once, with the same commodity or 
an inferior one, force down the price of their labor But in this 
specialization, and consequent power, they are the exception, not 
the rule. Under the insensible gradations of skill in labor, and 
the large number of undeveloped workmen in the lower strata, 
a constant pressure is maintained in most occupations, which 
compels laborers to satisfy themselves with barely holding their 
place. If they question the terms offered them, those next below 
press up; they are thrown out of employment, and must them- 
selves, in turn, play that very unfortunate part whose function 
it is to ruin the chances of their fellows. 

Thus this semi-specialized, half-occupied labor is the Old 
Man of the Sea that has fastened on to the thrifty, ambitious, and 
industrious workman, and will not be shaken off. The Knights 
of Labor have tried to rid themselves of it by wider organization, 
but this brings corresponding extension and desperation into 
every effort at resistance; and so the throes of labor become a 
spasmodic convulsion that endangers the peace of the entire com- 
munity. This evil is likely to be more urgent with us in the 
immediate future than in the past. We shall either begin to 
find the principles of just organic relations in society, or to suffer 
under an increase of hopelessly repellent elements. The problem 
hitherto has been immensely lightened by the absorbing power 
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of the great West. Millions of men have been lifted, by the 
opportunities offered in its fertile soil, many grades in life. A 
miracle of progress, such as the world has not before seen, has 
taken place. But this relief is being rapidly exhausted, and has 
helped to draw a tide that may now aid in submerging us. 

The upper and lower classes—capitalists of great wealth and 
workmen of extreme poverty—affiliate by a common feeling and 
a common interest as against the simply thrifty and prosperous 
—the body of the nation. The extremely poor respond readily 
to the pressure that is upon them. They do anything to live. 
The very rich keep what they regard as the mastery of their 
business—their own terms of advantage in dealing with labor— 
by having their allies in the poor, whom they can use at any 
time to constrain obedience. An instinctive love of power binds 
them to the very poor in their pliancy, and separates them from 
the independent and thrifty in their refractoriness. It has often 
happened in the world’s history that the upper and lower strata 
of society have been as mill-stones to the intermediate one. But 
if unspecialized labor—loose, not free—is the gist of the difficulty 
in the labor problem, what are the remedies? We can but sug- 
gest them. They must be many, concurrent, profound, as the 
evil itself is the outcome of our entire method. The object 
aimed at is to reabsorb labor that is rapidly losing its office in 
society, and is embarrassing and breaking down the organization 
already present with us. 

1. We must recognize labor organizations, and control them 
by aiding them. These organizations have their unspeakable 
advantage: they bring the attention of workmen and of the 
public to the questions at issue, and the difficulties involved in 
them. They do not allow social evils to increase in gravity till 
they become irremediable. The mistakes, failures, and disasters 
of these combinations are one and all insignificant, when com- 
pared with this great gain of untiring effort after progress. Itis 
not surprising that capital, having the game in its own hands, 
should cry out against these organizations, and, in presence of 
these dangerous elements of disturbance, fill the air with clamors 
against the violation of economic and social principles involved 
in them. They forget that capital is combining in many most 
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unwarrantable ways for most inadmissible objects. An effort to 
discover justice is tre most pregnant and productive one in the 
world’s history. 

2. We evidently have occasion to put a decisive check on 
immigration that increases unoccupied labor. Those who, by 
extreme poverty or disease or vice, have failed of organization in 
the Old World, should not be thrown upon us to endanger or 
weaken our organization. Those also should be shut out who 
belong to a civilization essentially lower than our own, and who 
are ready, therefore, to live in social conditions inferior to those 
which properly belong to us. Self-protection is not only our 
first law, it is our second law also, as the power to help our 
neighbor depends on the power to help ourselves. 

3. We should in every way encourage co-operation, as train- 
ing workmen in patience, forecast, and economy; as giving a 
standard with which to measure just expectations and fair wages 
in the division of returns between labor and capital; and as 
more directly increasing capital and production by the small 
gains of the comparatively poor. 

4. We should guard against that accumulation of wealth in 
the hands of a few which destroys fair competition, and enables 
the possessors readily to bend great masses of men to their own 
will. We are to remember that liberty always is, and must be, 
associated with proximate equality in social conditions, 

5. We should so order taxation that it shal] not fall heavily 
on those who have lost or are losing foothold in the economic 
world. The chief incidence of taxation in this country is low 
down in the social scale. We bowl the feet of men out from 
under them constantly by taxes, and allow those who ought to 
bear them, and can easily bear them, to escape comparatively 
free. Our direct taxes are unfairly assessed, and our indirect 
taxes rest extensively on the necessaries of life, and are often 
laid in defense of wealth. We have just now a very false moral 
theory by which we are taxing the faulty and vicious indulgences 
of men, and so, as we think, contending with them. We gain a 
large revenue from tobacco and intoxicating liquors. Two things 
are observable in these taxes. They fall much more heavily on 
the poor than on the rich, Wine is more favored than beer. 
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The coarse tobacco of the workman may pay tenfold the tax of 
the finer tobacco of the wealthy man. These taxes are laid 
ostensibly to discourage the consumption of beer and tobacco, 
and yet the use of both rapidly increases under them. Under 
the appearance of improving our workmen and entering into a 
friendly remonstrance with them, we shift on them an enormous 
burden of taxation. So the car of reform is snugly clamped to 
the endless cable which drives the vice of the world and is 
driven by it. Society formerly whipped criminals in public, to 
discourage crime; yet punishment, disgrace, and crime went 
hand in hand. Taxation, poverty, and vice are in like close 
fellowship with us, under our system of revenue. 

6. We should guard against all combinations among capital- 
ists which are designed to maintain prices by limiting production, 
and all combinations among workmen to maintain or to advance 
wages by shutting the doors of progress on their fellows. The 
advantages gained by isolation, in either of these ways, are tem- 
porary, and secured at the cost of the general welfare. 

7. By far the most fundamental correction of social evil is, 
and must remain, the moral one. Not till men themselves im- 
prove will their condition much improve; or, rather, they and 
their condition will improve together. Take the case of these 
half-occupied workmen: all the remedial measures that assume 
the form of law cannot do a tenth part as much for them as 
abstinence in the use of tobacco and beer would at once accom- 
plish ; and this not simply on account of the money that would 
thus be saved, but because of the more thoughtful, enterprising, 
and self-respecting form of manhood that would be secured. 


JOHN Bascom 













PROFIT-SHARING. 


THE easiest and most practical solution of the labor problem 
lies in the general application of the principle of profit-sharing 
to modern industry; such is the position to the exposition and 
defense of which this paper will address itself. 

There is no labor problem of great moment unless it be 
the question of a more equitable division of the profits of business 
between the employer and the employee. If any one believes 
that the employee, as a rule, now receives in current wages a fair 
share of the returns of industry, for him this discussion is vain; 
time would be wasted in presenting plans for a juster distribu- 
tion of profits if the existing distribution is satisfactory. But the 
people who work with their hands are profoundly of the conviction 
that their labor is not sufficiently recompensed to-day. The in- 
troduction of machinery into nineteenth-century industry has 
forever destroyed the old order of things, in which the workman 
was tolerably contented with his wages. Of the immense advan- 
tages wrought by the general use of machinery in manufacturing, 
the employers of labor have, thus far, naturally and inevitably 
received the lion’s share. The rich are, palpably, getting richer, 
while the poor, though not becoming poorer, are not improving 
their condition in any proportionate degree with the well-to-do 
classes. To bring about a new and better order in the industrial 
world, laboring men combine in trades unions and such organi- 
zations as the Knights of Labor. Their one substantial aim, 
which justifies their existence, is not any minor matter, like the 
shortening of the hours of labor from twelve to ten or from ten to 
eight; it is more money for their labor, a larger share than they 
now receive of the profits of business. 

The system must be wrong which breeds the perpetual dis- 
sensions between employers and employees, so familiar to us 
to-day, say the more thoughtful working-men. They, there- 
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fore, advise the entire abandonment of the wages system and 
the substitution of productive co-operation in its place. But 
stern experience shows, despite an occasional success here and 
there, that co-operation is too revolutionary a substitute for 
the old method. It is too violent a change for the workmen 
themselves from the system under which their wages, how- 
ever inadequate, came in as regularly as the butcher's or the 
grocer’s bills, to offset them. With their little all invested 
in the co-operative enterprise, the workmen labor on, from day 
to day and from week to week, with no wages paid them, de- 
pendent, in the end, for any return whatever, upon a favorable 
market, watched by a careful manager. But often the market 
is not favorable; and most commonly the co-operators are unable 
or unwilling to pay the proper salary to secure the right kind of 
a manager. No story is more pitiful than the narrative of these 
unsuccessful attempts to dispense with the capitalist and the 
manager; the sufferings of the co-operators, in their endeavor 
to introduce an ideal scheme of industry, would move a heart of 
stone. Heroic as they may be, these men are yet unwise. They 
disregard the natural law of aristocracy in business, under which 
executive talent is one of the rare endowments. Attempts to 
conduct large business enterprises on the town-meeting plan 
succeed only by miracle. Because, then, the modern working- 
man has become thoroughly accustomed to comparative stability 
and regularity in his wages, he will not undertake, to any great 
degree, to work simply as a joint-stock holder; and because the 
born captains of industry despise the petty salaries that co- 
operative factories can offer them, the few attempts mostly fail. 
The very few instances of moderate success by no means prove 
the feasibility of co-operation as a substitute for the wages system. 

The thought is to-day familiar that human progress is in a 
spiral rather than in a straight line. Mankind has, in a fashion, 
to return upon its track, in order to reassert a sound principle 
that has been neglected or abandoned in the zeal for novelty. 
After a time of great changes it discovers some weakness in the 
new position arrived at in its progress; and, still advancing, it 
takes up again, in its spiral course, an attitude and position 


more like those of former times. But it is on a higher level, 
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and it retains the abiding value of the recent advance. Such 
a return, in the history of industry, is indicated to-day as prob- 
able by the existing interest in the scheme of profit-sharing. 
For a division of the products of labor between the employer 
and the employee is, as every one knows, the earliest, most 
natural, and most direct method of compensating labor. Farm- 
ing on shares, and payment for work in the fruits of the soil, 
are the commonest of phenomena in agriculture, the oldest, and 
to-day the most stable, of human occupations, and the one 
least disturbed by labor difficulties. The coast fisheries, cen- 
tered at Gloucester, Mass., afford another striking instance of 
the same principle of the division of the proceeds of industry 
between labor and capital. The wages system is altogether 
impracticable here; no wages are paid to the skipper of the 
schooner or to any one employed in the actual work of fishing. 
The usual basis of division at Gloucester is that, after trip 
charges are deducted from the gross value of the catch sold, the 
net amount is divided equally between the owner of the schooner 
and the crew. 

But the great bulk of the world’s work to-day is done in 
occupations where machinery takes a far more prominent place 
than it does, or probably ever can, take in the simple industries 
of fishing or agriculture. Payment in kind, too, would be a 
most cumbrous device for the shoemaker or the operative in a 
cotton-mill. Product-sharing, again, is out of the question in 
most industries, with all its moral advantages, because of the 
irregularity and variability of the market to which the laborer 
would be obliged to resort. The wages system, with all its dis- 
advantages, has come to stay. Declaim against it as they may, 
modern laborers must have the stability and the regularity of 
the wages system to depend upon. The step forward in the 
development of the system which is imperatively demanded, for 
a fair distribution of wealth, is the modification of the wages 
system by incorporating with it the practicable features of prod- 
uct-sharing. It is the extreme merit of the system of profit- 
sharing, as developed within the last fifty years, that it combines 
in a very high degree the merits of the two systems of which it 
is a union, and avoids most of the weaknesses of both. 
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The honor of first putting profit-sharing systematically and 
successfully into operation on a large scale belongs to a French- 
man, and to France we must to-day look for most of the teaching 
which experience has to give us in this matter. The name of 
Edme-Jean Leclaire has become sufficiently familiar to readers 
at all conversant with discussions of the wages question. A 
thoroughly self-made man, he was unwilling, after he had ac- 
quired a competence, to rest content with a system of recompens- 
ing labor, all the evils of which he knew by hard experience in his 
own career or by near and sympathetic observation of the mis- 
fortunes of others. A remark of a friend, to the effect that noth- 
ing but the participation of the workman in the profits of the 
master would permanently reconcile employer and employee, 
led him to devote seven years to studying plans for the prac- 
tical embodiment of this idea. In 1842 he introduced a system 
of “ participation ” into his large house-painting business, which 
he continued uninterruptedly, with the utmost success, until his 
death, in 1872. In these thirty years he paid over to his work- 
men, as a direct bonus on wages, some $220,000. He left a fort- 
une somewhat larger than this, a fortune which he declared that 
he largely owed to the system of participation. “If I had gone 
on in the beaten track of routine, I could not have arrived, even 
by fraudulent means, at a position comparable to that which I 
have made for myself.” The history of the Maison Leclaire has 
been so well told, by Mr. Sedley Taylor in particular, that only 
the essential points of its working at present, after the various 
modifications introduced by M. Leclaire in the course of his life, 
need here be noted. 

Setting aside the Mutual Aid Society as not strictly perti- 
nent to the theme, we find that the managing partners to-day 
receive salaries for superintendence, and interest at five per cent. 
upon their capital, as well as one quarter part of the net profit 
remaining after interest and cost of superintendence have been 
paid. A second quarter part goes to the Mutual Aid Society, 
and the remaining half of the net profit is divided among all the 
employees in proportion to the sums they have earned during 
the year in wages. These wages are the current rates paid in 
other establishments. From 1870 to 1882, inclusive, the ratio of 
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the bonus divided, to the amount earned in wages during the 
year, varied from twelve to twenty-two per cent. A house- 
painter, then, in the employment of the Maison Leclaire, receives 
just as high wages from week to week as does an employee in 
any other concern in which profits are not divided ; but, beyond 
this, at the end of the year he received, in the above years, an 
additional franc for every five to eight which he had earned. It 
is needless to dilate on the economical and moral advantages 
which M. Leclaire secured by this considerate measure. His 
workmen became his friends and, in effect, his partners, as their 
bonus was largely invested in shares of the capital stock. They 
were regular in their hours, careful of the implements and the 
materials used in the business, eager to suggest new and im- 
proved methods, watchful of each other, and jealous to preserve 
the high reputation of the house. All those virtues which an 
industrious man, working solely for his own benefit, exhibits, 
these painters exemplified in a high degree, for they realized 
that their employer's profit was their own. They were intelli- 
gent enough to see that, for their own advantage, it was indis- 
pensable that the control of the business should remain in a few 
skilled and experienced hands. The system of profit-sharing 
they found, in a long and happy experience, gave them the 
maximum of the advantages possible under both the pure wages 
system and co-operation. 

Mr. Taylor, writing six years ago, estimated that he was 
“below the mark in saying that one hundred Continental firms 
are now working on a participatory basis;” and he adds that 
the principle “has been introduced, with good results, into agri- 
culture; into the administration of railways, banks, and insur- 
ance offices; into iron-smelting, type-founding, and cotton-spin- 
ning; into the manufacture of tools, paper, chemicals, lucifer- 
matches, soap, cardboard, and cigarette-papers; into printing, 
engraving, cabinet-making, house-painting, and plumbing; into 
stockbroking, bookselling, the wine trade, and haberdashery.” 
This list of employments might to-day be considerably enlarged 
and the number of firms increased, as the last few years have 
witnessed a remarkable growth of interest in profit-sharing 
among the Continental employers of labor, who have had too 
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much sense to be satisfied with mere denunciation of trades 
unions. In our own country, besides such experiments, now of 
several years’ standing, as those of the Peace Dale (R. L) Manu- 
facturing Company, the Pillsbury Flour Mills of Minneapolis, 
and the Westerly (R. L) Granite Company, the daily papers are 
often reporting the entrance of some new business concern upon a 
trial of the plan. Two recent instances are found in the Boston 
“ Herald,” and the Wanamaker establishment, in Philadelphia. 
The limitations of the method have been well indicated in an 
excellent critical essay by Dr. H. Frommer. The most obvious of 
these are two. The first is, that profit-sharing finds its best field in 
occupations where the cost of labor bears a high proportion to 
the total cost of the product. Such was the case with the house- 
painters of the Maison Leclaire. Every one who has had a 
house painted knows how much larger is the expense for labor 
than the expense for material. The trades where skilled labor 
predominates are, then, the most promising ground for the opera- 
tion of profit-sharing, while the cotton factory, where much 
comparatively unintelligent labor is employed, and where the 
cost of the original plant is very great, is an example of the 
field in which the new system is least likely to show great 
results. The second important limitation is found where profit- 
sharing is introduced into a business in which work has been paid 
for by the piece. In the brass-works of W. Borchert, Jr., in Ber- 
lin, for example, it was found, after a five-years’ trial, that profit- 
sharing did not produce results on the whole so satisfactory as 
the system of allotting a certain amount of work to groups of 
workmen at a fixed price, and giving them a premium for all 
work done exceeding this amount. This plan (Gruppenakkord 
und Quantumsprimien) is allied to profit-sharing. In other 
occupations than that of brass-working it may well be that 
piece-work, with premiums for the excess over a certain aver- 
age of performance, will produce more desirable results than 
simple profit-sharing. At the same time, it is noticeable that 
nowhere has the system of participation been more successful 
than in the printing business, where the compositors are gen- 
erally paid so much for the thousand “ems.” The chief reason 
for this fact may be the greater economy in respect to material 
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and cost of superintendence which profit-sharing tends to produce. 
Other limitations will easily suggest themselves. Profit-sharing 
is, of course, more feasible in well-established industries, for the 
product of which there is a steady demand, like flour or the 
newspaper, than in cases where there is a large admixture of 
uncertainty or variability in the market, for any reason, as in 
the case of H. vom Brick Sons, of Krefeld, manufacturers of 
silks and velvets, although in this instance the manner in which 
profits were divided was not well advised. 

Yet, with all the limitations and cautions which a careful sur- 
vey of the history of profit-sharing thus far, at home and abroad, 
will suggest, it remains true that there are in the new scheme 
immense possibilities, yes, immense certainties, of good. It will 
surely do away with the great majority of strikes, if experience 
is any witness; it will tend to increase the net profits of the 
employer by raising the level of labor in quantity and quality ; 
it will satisfy most of the well-grounded claims of the working 
classes for a fuller compensation, and will reveal to them the 
weakness of irrational demands; it will tend powerfully to 
bring about peace and friendship, as it is, in fact, a partnership 
between master and man; and when further problems arise in 
the industrial world, as arise they must, it will enable us to 
confront them with far more confidence than we could meet 
them upon the present inequitable and unsatisfactory basis of 
the pure wages system. The employer, on the one side, and the 
trades union, on the other side, will surely come in time to see 
that here is a more excellent way than the present way, which 
leads to perpetual contention. Competition will, of course, con- 
tinue, but it will be a natural competition of establishment with 
establishment on horizontal lines of division, as Professor Jevons 
has said. The present doctrine is, that the workman’s interests 
are linked to those of other workmen, and the employer's to those 
of other employers. Eventually it will be seen that industrial 
divisions should be perpendicular, not horizontal. The work- 
man’s interests should be bound up with those of his employer, 
and should be pitted in fair competition against those of other 
workmen and employers. 

On few questions in political economy is there so general a 
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consensus among economists as upon the desirability and feasi- 
bility of profit-sharing. From Mr. Babbage, through Mr. Mill, 
Henry Fawcett, and the whole later school of economists, down 
to the ablest of American writers, there is practical unanimity. 
President F. A. Walker, whose work on “The Wages Question,” 
published in 1876, contains more sound sense and positive illumi- 
nation on the subject of Jabor than any other book in the English 
language, expressed in that work the most favorable opinion of 
participation. After ten years more of observation he writes as 
follows (I quote, by permission, from a private letter) : 

‘‘ That profit-sharing, if generally introduced, and carried on in good faith 
and good feeling, would secure a highly equitable division of the products of 
industry, and would be a cure for most of the ‘labor troubles’ from which we 
suffer, seems to me beyond dispute. As to the entire feasibility of the scheme, 
after fair and full trial, I entertain no doubt, the sole condition being that mas- 
ter and man shall really seek to meet each other and to find the means of work- 
ing together on the basis of the reasonable authority of the master, as hereto- 
fore known and respected.” 

With the indorsement of such students and thinkers, with 
the far more weighty indorsement of numerous long and suc- 
cessful trials, profit-sharing presents itself to the industrial world 
of to-day as a practical and sensible solution of the labor prob- 
lem asa whole. Where it has had, as it should have, for one of 
its features a guarantee or reserve fund, laid by in successful 
years to meet unavoidable years of loss, there is but small force, 
if any, in the objection so commonly raised, that under it the 
employee takes no risks and shares no losses. He does take the 
risk of losing all pay for that extra zeal and care which he puts 
into his work under the operation of the system, and for which 
the profits divided at the end of the year are his sole return. If 
the business pays no profits he loses his pay for the extraordi- 
nary service. His wages represent his minimum recompense, 
just as the salary of the superintendent does his. It is no more 
reasonable that the workman should lose a part of his wages on 
account of losses to the business, which he has done his best to 
provide for by previous contribution to reserve funds and by do- 
ing his very best work, than that the superintendent should have 
a part of his salary withheld for the same reason. Under the 
profit-sharing system, as generally conducted, the workman takes 
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his full share of risk, and, as the experience of the Hazards and 
the Pillsburys shows, he cheerfully endures the loss of his ex- 
pected dividends in the unprofitable years, 

The full strain upon the principle is, of course, only revealed 
in these years when there is no profit to be divided. As an in- 
stance of the way in which workmen who have just reason to 
confide in the fairness of their employers behave in such times, 
we may well consider the case of the Peace Dale Manufacturing 
Company. In 1883 and 1884 it paid no dividend to its em- 
ployees, owing to the industrial depression; but the circular of 
the company said, concerning their men: 

“It is believed that a large majority have been as careful and conscientious 
as possible, and the officers of the company look with pride upon such, believ- 
ing that the system of participation will yet produce good results far beyond 
what it has accomplished in the past.” 

There could be no weightier witness to the efficiency of profit- 
sharing than this testimony after a trial for seven years, in three 
of which, owing to industrial causes beyond control, no dividend 
on wages was paid, and in the other four of which, for the same 
reason, the modest dividend ranged from three to five per cent. 
Here was a crucial test, in a business not especially favorable to 
the application of the principle, and under conditions of the 
industrial world at large extremely unfavorable. 


Nicuouas P, GILMAN. 























IGNATIUS DONNELLY’S COMET. 


“ HAVE you read‘ Ragnarok’?” “ What do you think of it?” 
“Ts it a true explanation of the Drift?” ‘Is the theory there 
set forth generally held by geologists?” These queries have 
often been addressed to the writer. 

Let us first understand what “ Ragnarok” is. The Honor- 
able Ignatius Donnelly, in 1883, gave to the world a volume 
in which he gravely maintained that the superficial accumula- 
tion which geologists know as “ Drift” was brought to the 
earth by a comet. He accompanied his new theory by an 
array of scientific facts and doctrines respecting the Drift, and 
respecting comets, and seemed to find an amazing amount of 
substantial support. Then he turned to the legends of the 
world, and was equally happy in finding hundreds of traditions 
which seemed to be indisputable reminiscences of a time of 
tribulation that ensued after the earth had been struck by a 
comet’s tail, His curious book ends with the discussion of 
sundry questions more or less connected with the well-sustained 
story of the conflict between the comet and the earth. The 
course of the treatment is illustrated by thirty-six wood-cuts, 
copied mostly from scientific works, and all tending to make the 
solid truth as obvious to the unaided eye as the text makes it to 
the understanding. Ragnarok, in the Norse legends, means, 
according to Anderson, “the darkness of the gods,” but our 
author, with characteristic facility, patches up an etymology 
which makes it signify “the rain of dust,” and presto, that is 
just the name for the book. 

Undoubtedly this is a work of genius; the writer does not 
intend to dispute its claims in that respect. It is worth reading; 
at least, if one wishes chiefly to be amused by an extraordi- 
nary association of facts and legends and conclusions, If one 
never saw a square plug fit a round hole, here is a rare opportu- 
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nity to see the feat accomplished over and over again, twenty 
times in immediate succession. Prestidigitation is nowhere in 
comparison with this “ presticogitation.” Literature has never 
been the field of equal jugglery. Keen jokers never smile at 
their own sallies; so our author is everywhere as grave as a 
logician, and as earnest as the state’s attorney in working out 
his theory of a capital case. Dead and buried facts are ex- 
humed stealthily from the history of science, and set up for 
contemplation with an air of triumph which seems to ask, 
“Who will know that they are mummies?” Misfit facts are 
set together, and the joints are puttied over with a “ doubtless” 
or a “probably.” The feint of argumentation is so consum- 
mately done that the unsuspecting reader absorbs the conclu- 
sions with avidity, and the trained skeptic asks himself, “Is 
this man in earnest or is he romancing?” He arrays so much 
that is true in science, and genuine in legend, and wise in prov- 
erb, and excellent in style, that if he means his book for a 
scientistic romance, it is one of the most successful ever set 
afloat; while, if he means it as a sober argument for a strik- 
ing theory, it stands by the side of “ Paradise Found” as a 
phenomenal aggregation of varied learning sundered from its 
conclusions. To all queries the author remains dumb. I sus- 
pect, however, that when he gets by himself he chuckles inor- 
dinately. 

One almost feels compunction in stepping forward to inter- 
fere with the genial author’s harmless play upon the public 
credulity. But there’stherub. Is it harmless to inculcate fable 
with such gravity that a majority of readers accept it for fact? 
Does science receive no prejudice from an exposition as attract- 
ive and baseless as a romance, but dressed in the conventional 
guise of genuine science? Since the author has not seen fit to 
send forth his lucubration in the character of a romance, let 
us strip off its disguise and give it a passport for what it is. 

But before we attempt to take this structure to pieces, let us 
inspect a little more particularly the method of its building. 
The gist of its several chapters is about as follows: The Drift 
of geologists is first synoptically described. Its origin is alleged 
not to be known; and in proof, the author cites Figuier and an 
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anonymous writer in the “Popular Science Monthly.” He 
names four theories which have been proposed, and disposes of 
these seriatim. The theory of a continental ice-sheet is unten- 
able, because no one has explained where the ice came from. 
If it were in existence there would be no motion, since the 
“immense sheets of ice” which cover some mountains to-day 
do not descend; “they lie and melt and are renewed.” 

Had there been a continental ice-sheet, the striz produced 
would “all run in the same direction,” but, “on the contrary, 
they cross each other in an extraordinary manner.” And further, 
these markings would have been more pronounced on the 
southern slopes of hills than on the northern ; since “ the school- 
boy toils patiently and slowly up the hill with his sled, but 
when he descends, he comes down with railroad speed, scatter- 
ing the snow before him in all directions.” But a fatal objec- 
tion to the theory of continental glaciation is the statement that 
not all the cold lands have been overspread with Drift. Siberia 
is not so covered. “There was no Drift in all northern Asia, 
up to the Arctic circle;” probably not in any part of Asia. 
Moreover, “it does not extend over all Europe,” for Collomb 
finds “only a shred of it in France,” and thinks it “ absent from 
part of Russia.” “Even in North America, the Drift is not 
found everywhere. There is a remarkable driftless region in 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota.” “This is now the coldest 
part of the Union.” Why no Drift? “Again, no traces of 
northern Drift are found in California,” and “it did not extend 
to Oregon.” Again, the presence of a continental ice-sheet would 
have required a temperature “some degrees below zero,” says 
Figuier; and on this information our author concludes that if 
the climate “to 35 or 40 degrees of latitude, was several degrees 
below zero,” then “the equator must have been at least below 
the frost-point,” and no tropical plants could have survived the 
great ice-age. This is another fatal objection. But further 
difficulties. The glacial theory gives no account of the “ gigantic 
masses of clay” which stretch from Minnesota to Cape May, and 
“from the Arctic Circle to Patagonia.” Did the ice grind this 
out of granite? Where did it get the granite? The granite 
reaches the surface only in limited areas; as a rule, it is buried 
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many miles in depth under the sedimentary rocks. How did 
the ice pick out its materials so as to grind nothing but granite? 
This deposit overlies limestone and sandstone. “Why were 
they not ground up with the granite?” Another marvel. 
The Drift clay is red. This results from the grinding up of 
mica and hornblende. But granite contains feldspar also, the 
clay from which is yellow or white. Now, by what mysterious 
process was the feldspar separated from the mica and horn- 
blende, to make “great sheets by itself west of the Mississippi, 
while the ice-sheet ground up the mica and hornblende and 
made blue or red clays which it laid down elsewhere”? 

Now, not to quote other points made against the continental 
glacier, let us note that glacier phenomena, according to L 
Agassiz and Professor Hartt, occur in Brazil. That country, 
therefore, must have been clad in ice; and if Brazil, then 
Africa. Indeed, along the Atlas range, moraines have been 
reported ; while the whole Sahara is “ probably ” a Drift deposit. 
Thus it is made to appear that on the American hemisphere 
characteristic Drift stretches from Arctic to Antarctic, while 
on the opposite hemisphere Drift is wanting. 

The distribution of the Drift was a great and sudden catas- 
trophe. The author quotes Figuier copiously ; Charles Martins, 
who believes in a change in the position of the poles; also 
Cuvier, an old and extreme cataclysmist. He cites many testi- 
monies as to the deep burial of woody fragments, and mentions 
the famous Siberian elephants. In further proof that the catas- 
trophe was world-convulsing, our wide-searching author states 
that in addition to the deposit of clay, sand, and gravel, “the 
earth at the same time was cleft with great cracks or fissures, 
which reached down through many miles of the planet’s crust 
to the central fires, and released the boiling rocks imprisoned in 
its bosom ; and these poured forth to the surface as igneous, in- 
trusive, or trap rocks.” To what does he refer? “David Dale 
Owen tells us that the outburst of the trap rock at the Dalles of 
the St. Croix came up through open fissures.” Our author con- 
tinues: “ Where the great breaks were not deep enough to reach 
the central fires, they left mighty fissures in the surface, which 
in the Scandinavian regions are known as ‘fiords.’” ‘They are 
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found in Great Britain, Maine, Nova Scotia, Labrador, Green- 
land, and on the western coast of North America.” Let us add, 
they ought to be in Brazil also, and in the Desert of Sahara, if 
the Drift is in those regions, and if the fissures are an incident 
of the Drift. 

The author then undertakes to establish the proposition that 
“great heat was a prerequisite.” He has found writers who 
remind us that copious evaporation precedes copious precipi- 
tation ; who even hint that a warm climate in southern regions 
may have favored snowy precipitation in cold ones; and hence 
—the reader will notice the obvious sequence—intense heat must 
have actually accompanied the spread of the Drift deposits. 
Such is the picture given of glacialist opinion. 

Next, our genial and humorous friend has found out some- 
thing about the constitution of comets, and he begins by letting 
out his secret at once—“ a comet caused the Drift.” “What is a 
comet?” he asks. He gives us an orthodox definition, and adds 
that its constituent parts come to us in some cases as meteoric 
stones; and we thence learn that the substance of a comet is 
a mass of stones, sand, and clay, just like that of the Drift. 
These comets are a reminiscence of the earth’s primitive his- 
tory. They “form a part of our solar system.” Our earth was 
once gaseous, then liquefied, then incrusted. Later cooling 
resulted in shrinkage of the molten nucleus ; and now, this sug- 
gestion leads on to an astounding and novel theory of the origin 
of comets. As the crust grows rigid it no longer subsides with 
the contracting nucleus, but “a space exists between the two.” 
Suppose the process continued “ until a vast space exists between 
the crust and core of the earth,” and that some day a convul- 
sion of the surface creates a great chasm in the crust, and the 
ocean rushes in and fills up part of the cavity; a tremendous 
quantity of steam is formed, an explosion takes place, and the 
crust of the earth is blown into a million fragments. “The 
great molten ball within remains intact, though sorely torn. In 
its center is still the force we call gravity. The fragments of the 
crust cannot fly off into space; they are constrained to follow 
the master power lodged in the ball, which now becomes the 
nucleus of a comet, still blazing and burning, and vomiting 
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flames, and wearing itself away. The catastrophe has disar- 
ranged its course, but it still revolves in a prolonged orbit 
around the sun, carrying its broken débris in a long trail behind 
it. The débris arranges itself in a regular order; the largest frag- 
ments are in or nearest the head; the smaller are farther away, 
diminishing in regular gradation until, at the farthest extremity, 
the trail consists of sand, dust, and gases,” Constant internal 
movements, caused “ by the attraction and repulsion of the sun,” 
result in collisions, striations, and fine dust. ‘“ Magnetic waves 
passing through the comet might arrange all the particles con- 
taining iron by themselves, and thus produce that marvelous 
separation of the constituents of the granite which we have 
found to exist in the Drift clays.” Then all this theory’s sub- 
stantial “ granite” fabric is further strengthened by the solid 
contributions of the “eminent German geologist, Dr. Hahn.” 
He discovered, just in time for utilization in this cob-house of 
scientific dreams, “an entire series of organic remains in meteoric 
stones "—sponges, corals, and crinoids, These are the tale-bear- 
ers which clinch the evidence that comets are exploded worlds. 
“Could a comet strike the earth?” Certainly ; it could not 
be avoided. Did not Kepler affirm that “comets are scattered 
through the heavens with as much profusion as fishes in the 
ocean?” And did not Arago estimate that the comets belonging 
to our system “number seventeen million five hundred thou- 
sand”? And did not Lambert put the estimate at five hundred 
millions? Now, think of five hundred million comets circling 
about the sun in a mazy dance, with the earth in the midst of 
the whirl ; can anything prevent the earth from being run over? 
But, really, the earth has been hit many a time. The conse- 
quences, in well-established cases, have indeed been very tri- 
fling ; but that need not deter us from picturing the consequences 
of collision with some imaginable comet ; the comet, for in- 
stance, which sowed Drift over the earth. “ Imagine such a 
creature as the great comet of 1811, with a head fifty times as 
large as the moon, and a tail one hundred and sixteen million 
miles long, rushing past this poor little earth of ours, with its 
diameter of only seven thousand nine hundred and twenty-five 
miles!” “The earth would simply make a bullet-hole through 
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the tail;” “and yet, in that moment of contact, the side of the 
earth facing the comet might be covered with hundreds of feet of 
débris.” But suppose it to have “struck the earth head on, amid- 
ships,” as described in some of the legends. ‘The shock may 
have changed the angle of inclination of the earth’s axis;” “to 
this cause we might look also for the great cracks and breaks in 
the earth’s surface, which constitute the fiords of the sea-coast, 
and the trap extrusions of the continents; and here, too, might 
be the cause of those mighty excavations, hundreds of feet deep, 
in which are now the great lakes of America, and from which 
great cracks radiate out in all directions, like the fractures in a 
pane of glass where a stone has struck it.” 

These things assumed possible, we may argue consequences. 
The comet was much larger than Donati’s. “It came with ter- 
rific force. It smashed the rocks.” “It was accompanied by 
inconceivable winds,” which “whirled the Drift materials about 
in the wildest confusion.” It formed long trains and banks, as 
if of snow. The comet came with a scorching and destructive 
heat. The earth was lighted up like the temporary star in the 
Northern Crown. The carbonic oxide and carburetted hydro- 
gen came with it; and these, burning and exploding, baked and 
rent the earth precisely as the legends narrate. This scene is 
painted by our author in gorgeous colors. And here were 
human populations! It is not necessary to follow the stream 
of eloquence which floats their fortunes into our comprehen- 
sion. There was burning which dried up the waters; there 
was a rain of stones; men fled to caves; when this storm 
was past, men crawled out. Electrical action now began; 
clouds accumulated; darkness reigned; floods of water de- 
scended ; snows in the northern regions consolidated into ice; 
frost gradually invaded more southern latitudes. But when the 
clouds were exhausted, the sun brought back warmth which 
melted the snows and flooded the continent. 

Then the legends are cited—Hindoo, Persian, Greek, Chinese, 
Norse, and American, from all parts of the two continents, 
They are accumulated in great volume. But myths and sagas 
generally appear in such dubious shape and incoherent texture 
that our author is able to mold them deftly to the facts accom- 
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panying the fearful cometic collision. The mere mass of legends 
capable of such interpretation is a literary curiosity. Then 
follow, specially, “ legends of cave-life.” We have long known 
that primitive men dwelt in caves; but we never learned till now 
that a rain of fire and stones drove them to such shelters. 
Other legends are made to refer to the age of darkness; but, 
though they generally speak of the beginnings of the world’s 
existence, the author knows how to shape them to his theory. 
Still others refer specifically to the triumph of the sun, and 
others to the fall of the clay and gravel. The myths of Arabia 
and the conceptions of the Book of Job are set forth in much 
detail. The author then reads Genesis by the light of the comet. 
We get a unique vindication of the old book. The events of 
the “six days” are the incidents of the cometic collision. 

The concluding portions of this amusing literary circus 
attempt to show that men before the cometary catastrophe were 
civilized ; that the survivors dwelt upon an island in the Atlan- 
tic, and that this had been anciently connected with Europe, 
Africa, and South America by ridges of land, often in the legends 
called “bridges.” To complete the formalities of scientific argu- 
ment, this smileless provoker of irrepressible smiles devotes a 
chapter to the consideration of “objections.” But, like the 
duelists on the stage, he takes care not to hurt. 

Now I will mention a few objections not put on parade. I 
omit the difficulties of making the legends mean what is here 
pretended, and confine myself to some of the geological objec- 
tions, Instead of general doubt, geologists are nearly unanimous 
in ascribing the Drift to glacier action accompanied and followed 
by water supplied by melting ice. A moving ice-sheet would 
incontestably act most energetically on the northern slopes of 
hills. The facts, instead of being a difficulty, are a striking 
proof of the ice-sheet. It was once by some writers supposed 
that no Drift occurs in Siberia; but many always held that the 
real Drift was simply covered by the éundras; and this is now 
known to bea fact. Western America was at first thought desti- 
tute of evidence of glaciation; but it is now well known that it 
exists at altitudes above the thawing influence of Pacific coast 
temperatures. Figuier’s mention of “zero” in connection with 
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temperature of the glacier epoch refers to the centigrade scale, 
where zero is thirty-two degrees above our zero and Donnelly’s. 
The glacier did not confine itself to granite as material for grind- 
ing up; it pulverized limestones and sandstones and quartzites. 
Nor are Drift clays always red; and hence the selection of mica 
and hornblende for trituration never taxed its discriminating 
powers. 

Again, Brazilian glaciers were only an inference by Agassiz, 
based on vast accumulations of incoherent materials, which he 
supposed to be moraines. But these have resultea from the 
decay of rocks “in place,” especially granites and schists. 
Professor Hartt himself arrived at that opinion; and the very 
figure reproduced from Hartt shows clearly the still-bedded 
character of the pile of loose materials. As to morainic deposits 
in the southern hemisphere, which are supposed to exist; if 
real, we have no evidence that they are contemporaneous with 
those of the north. On the contrary, the best accepted theories 
imply that the northern and southern hemispheres were glaciated 
alternately. Hence, we see no such spread of Drift from 
Arctic to Antarctic as our entertainer pictures; and so far as 
the two hemispheres are Drift-covered, their coverings were not 
simultaneous. There are other yawning rents in the theory. 

Now, in reference to those rifts in the terrestrial crust which 
our author attributes to the smashing, head-on collision of 
the vast comet; it is true, indeed, that the trap of the Dalles 
of the St. Croix came up through open fissures, like that of 
Keewenaw Point and Ile Royale; but that wasin Paleozoic 
time, a million years, more or less, before the fiords of Norway 
and Maine existed. And then those fiords, though perhaps of 
the age of the Drift, are sinuous, irregular erosions, instead of 
clefts. The huge cracks radiating from the great lakes are only 
flaws in the information ; they do not exist. 

As to the confused state of the Drift materials, I believe the 
intelligent reader will feel as willing to attribute it to water as 
to wind; and when we speculate on the agency which placed 
some large bowlders high up in the water-worked sands, it re- 
quires only a good understanding to comprehend the probable 


agency of ice-blocks or rafts in water torrents, or icebergs in 
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a sea-like expanse; but to comprehend the action of wind in 
planting such bowlders requires a pure Donnellian imagination. 
Next, in reference to the amount of heat required for the ac- 
cumulation of a sheet of ice ; do we not detect here a slip of in- 
telligence? Is it not evaporation which is implied in precipita- 
tion? But evaporation goes on at all temperatures, provided 
that precipitation has taken place which restores the capacity of 
the atmosphere for the product of evaporation, or, provided a 
rise in temperature has created such capacity. Whenever the 
temperature is rising that capacity is increasing: whenever it is 
falling the capacity is diminishing. These fluctuations often 
take place while the thermometer is below freezing (zero, centi- 
grade). Evaporation and precipitation proceed in the Arctic 
regions with the atmosphere forty degrees below freezing ; does 
this imply intense heat in glacier-making? But somebody 
suggested that climatic heat would facilitate evaporation and 
promote precipitation ; and our keen-eyed watcher for available 
citations from the pages of science at once sets down: “ great 
heat ; that means a comet.” And then how slyly he borrows the 
idea of heat from the glacialists, at the same moment that he 
rejects the ice-field for which alone the glacialist appealed to 
heat sufficient for evaporation. For the ice-field, heat. “ Yes,” 
he says to himself, “I'll take the heat, but the ice-field is awk- 
ward for my story. I don’t want any ice-field.” And this is all 
the foundation there is for the author’s burning catastrophe. 
Speaking of comets, he affords us a sample of the pure wheat 
which he uses to give currency to his chess. His account of the 
constitution of comets is approximately quadrate with latest views; 
but when he gives us his episode on comet-making, he has clearly 
broken friendship with the scientists. That bulging planetary 
crust arching over huge vacuities into which the ocean dives, on 
occasion, is too turgid altogether. Has the author reflected on 
the enormous pressure exerted by such arches on their abut- 
ments; and on the enormous strain about the key-stone. Has 
he ever studied the rigidity of the crust-materials, and calculated 
the amount of strain or pressure of which they are capable? He 
is contemplating an arch broad enough to give capacity for 
water whose sudden conversion to steam would blow up a 
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planet. Now, the cold fact is, that any such arch would be 
crushed by its own weight, a hundred times and in a hundred 
places, before it could be raised. As well fancy the arch made 
of dough. Granite seems, to our feeble hammer-blows and under 
our very limited pressures, to be a very hard and resisting rock ; 
but granite, in the presence of cosmic forces, or under the pressure 
of an are of the earth’s crust, has relatively no rigidity. It 
might as well be water. These tremendous forces crush and 
mold and pour the solid granite with the same facility as molten 
granite. And the conceit of a planet driven from its path by an 
explosion within itself is another presticogitative fact. As well 
attempt to steer a steamship by crowding against the guard-rail. 

Science, to the question, “Can a comet strike the earth?” 
says “Yes.” And science feels somewhat certain that comets 
have struck the earth; and even during the life of the present 
generation this little incident has been experienced. But note, 
it did not destroy cities, and drive people into caverns. The 
dire shock was scarcely noticeable. But, then, this was not a 
huge monster, like the anathematized comet of 1811. Possibly 
not, but after all, tis distance lends the terror tothe view. . These 
creatures, while in the distant sky, look large enough and solid 
enough to “smash” a planet. So does the aurora borealis. One 
of these comets ran amuck in the family of Jupiter’s children, 
and not a child was knocked from its feet, not an infant was 
budged. 

Men have entertained all imaginable views respecting comets ; 
and Donnelly is not the first to discover the effects of a comet’s 
collision with the earth. Whiston ascertained that the deluge 
of Noah came from the whisk of a comet’s tail; but Donnelly 
has outdone Whiston, for he has shown that our planet has 
suffered not only from a cometary flood, but from cometary 
fire, and a cometary rain of stones. 

ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 








